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HOW TO SEE A PLAY 
By Ricnarp Burton, Author of “The New 
American Drama,” etc. ‘Theatregoers will 
find the book illuminating to gauge the artistic 
and intellectual in the plays they see. The 
appeal is a broad one. Sound plays are the 
theme. A valuable manual for the playwright 
as well.” —The Bookseller, N. Y. $1.25. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN DRAMA 


By Frank WADLEIGR CHANDLER, Professor of 
Constructive Literature, University of Cincin- 
nati. ‘An interesting, critical study of nearly 
300 representative plays by leading dramatists 
of the last quarter century ... national and 
racial elements vividly contrasted ... lend vi- 
tality and novelty to the learned author's expo- 
sitions.”—Phila. North-American. $2.00. 








NEW POEMS 
By Ropert and EvizaBetH Browninc. Ed- 
ited by Sir F. G. Kenyon. “An announcement 
of considerable interest to all Browning students 
is this volume of hitherto unpublished poems 
by Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. The collection includes 29 poems 
by Robert Browning and six by Mrs. Browning.” 
—N. Y. Times. With Portraits. $1.25. 


SONGS OF KABIR 

By RABINDRANATH TaGoRE, Author of “The 
King of the Dark Chamber,” etc. A deeply 
sympathetic interpretation and rendering in 
rless English of the Songs of Kabir, the re- 
igious reformer and conciliator of upper India 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One 
of the most important of Mr. Tagore’s bey 
1.25. 








PHILIP THE KING 
And Other Poems 
By Joun MAserie.p, Author of ‘ The Everlast- 
ing Mercy,” etc. ‘“ ‘August, 1914’ is the finest 
poem inspired in England by the war... it sug- 
gests the quality of Gray’s ‘Elegy’. . while ‘Philip 
the King’ ranks with the drama of the greatest 
Victorian poets.""— Phila. Public Ledger. $1.25. 


THE PRESENT HOUR 
By Percy MacKaye, Author of ‘The Sistine 
Eve,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” etc. ‘“‘Several of these 
poems deserve a place with the small body of 
great American poetry ... One of the most sig- 
nificant books on the great European conflict ... 
vital expressions of America’s attitude.””-—New 
Haven Chronicle. $1.25. 








CHILDREN OF EARTH 
By A.ice Brown, Author of “My Love and I,” 
etc. ‘*The $10,000 American Play selected from 
the thousands of manuscripts submitted to Mr. 
Ames, of the Little Theatre, as the most notable 
in theme and characterization ... An unusual 
story of New England life, charming, poetic, 
idealistic.""—Boston Herald. $7.25. 


CRACK O° DAWN 
By Fannie Stearns Davis (Mrs. A. McK. Gif- 
ford). The many readers of ‘Myself and I’ 
have found in Mrs. Gifford a poet of considerable 
charm who writes of simple things with a melody 
and beauty of expression that have placed her in 
the front rank of American poets. This new col- 
lection will add greatly to her reputation. $1.25. 








SONGS FROM THE CLAY 
By James SterPuHEns, Author of ‘‘Insurrections,” 
“The Crock of Gold,” etc. Discriminating 
readers of verse recognize in this author a sense 
of the humorous, a keen appreciation of rhyme 
and rhythm and above all a most engaging origi- 
nality, in a rare combination. His new volume 
in variety of theme and treatment will increase 
his popularity. $7.25. 


THE GARDEN OF PARADISE 
By Epwarp SHELDON, Author of ‘‘ Romance,” 
“The Nigger,” etc. In this charming dramati- 
zation of Hans Christian Andersen's fairy tale, 
“The Little Mermaid,” Mr. Sheldon holds the 
dialogue strictly in accord with the original spirit 
of the story describing with sweetness and tender- 
ness the tale of the sea maiden’s love for a human 
king. $1.25. 








PLASTER SAINTS 
By IsraAEt ZANGWILL, Author of “‘ The Melting 
Pot,” etc. “A play of modern life in a provin- 
cial English town concerned with social and per- 
sonal problems of the present time. Mr. i 


attacks these problems with characteristic force, - 


developing the philosophy of the various incidents 
with great originality.” Ready in March. 








PARSIVAL 


By GerHARDT HAUPTMANN. Translated by 
Oakley Williams. The great Parsival story 
retold by the eminent German dramatist Haupt- 
mann as an allegory of life with applications 
to modern conditions. The tale beautifully ren- 
dered and well translated reflects truly the genius 
of the original writer. Ready in April. 
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“‘THE YELLOW BOOK.” 


The notion that the years from 1891 to 1898 
were a period of decadence in English letters 
is already a legend. The London ‘‘Times’’ hit 
it off very well when it called them ‘‘the yel- 
low nineties.’’ It is a new word, in its present 
sense, is it not? Perhaps it goes back farther 
than 1891, but we doubt it. Whistler made 
the color fashionable about that time, and pos- 
sibly it came to have a vague connection in the 
mind of the day with his personality, so vivid, 
so contemptuous, and so little understood. It 
is the fate of all such spirits, careless of the 
morality of security and ruthless in the prac- 
tice of that virtue of which mediocrity is inno- 
cent, to be regarded by their contemporaries as 
strange, then morbid, and, finally, wicked. 
But Whistler’s fondness for yellow probably 
did little more than to suggest by indirection 
the title of ‘‘The Yellow Book.’’ Nothing 
more was required to give a name to the lit- 
erary and artistic character of the decade. 
The adjective has come to describe irresponsi- 
ble sensationalism in the newspapers. But it 
calls up very readily sensationalism in art; 
and ‘‘The Yellow Book’’ seems likely to be 
remembered as an epitome of the exotic, the 
bizarre, the wicked, of ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ 
and the fin de siécle. 

A certain humor, bitter enough to those who 
care passionately about the art of literature 
but not unpleasant to the ironic spirit, attaches 
to the legend of ‘‘The Yellow Book.’’ For the 
thirteen volumes of that quarterly still exist 
and may be compared with the fable that has 
grown up about them. 

The first number, that of April, 1894, led off 
with a design by Sir Frederick Leighton, than 
whom there was no more respectable artist liv- 
ing. This page was immediately followed by 
a story, ‘‘The Death of the Lion,’’ by Mr. 
Henry James, who had not then written 
‘*What Maisie Knew.’’ One of the poems was 
by Mr. A. C. Bénson and one of the essays by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. An article by Arthur 
Waugh on ‘‘Reticence in Literature’ de- 
fended, though rather on behalf of art than 
on behalf of morality, the Victorian tradition 
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as to the representation of passion in fiction 
and poetry. Was it then so very devilish? 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who will be re- 
membered by some readers as the author of 
“*The Intellectual Life’’ and by others along 
with Harry Quilter as the victim of Whistler 
but by no one as anything but representative 
of Victorian appreciation in art and litera- 
ture, did not think so. He was invited by 
Henry Harland, who must have been almost 
as astute as some contemporary magazine edi- 
tors, to write for the second volume of ‘‘The 
Yellow Book’’ a review of the first. He found 
two contributors whom we have not so far 
mentioned, Aubrey Beardsley and Mr. Arthur 
Symons, to complain of. He recognized 
Beardsley’s quality, while objecting to his 
morbidity. He resented Mr. Symons’s poem, 
**Stella Maris,’’ observing that it was of the 
fashion set by Rossetti’s ‘‘Jenny.’’ And he 
thought badly of an editor who permitted a 
defence of reticence to contain, even as an 
example of what should be avoided, three 
stanzas of Swinburne’s ‘‘Dolores.’’ But Mr. 
Hamerton concluded his criticism with this 
sentence: 

“ On the whole, the literature in the first number 
of ‘The Yellow Book’ is adequately representa- 
tive of the modern English literary mind, both in 
the observation of reality and in style.” 

Of the illustrations he wrote : 


“On the whole, these illustrations decidedly pre- 
suppose real artistic culture in the public. They 
do not condeseend in any way to what might be 
guessed at as the popular taste.” 

In the three years that followed, ‘‘The 
Yellow Book’’ was never more shocking than 
in that first number. A contemporary reader 
is struck, in looking through ‘‘The Yellow 
Book,’’ with the number of serious and re- 
spectable names in the tables of contents. 
Mr. Enoch Arnold Bennett and Mr. H. G. 
Wells are there, as well as Mr. James. Mr. 
Hariand was himself a frequent contributor. 
So was Ella D’Arcy. There is even an essay 
on Stendhal — of all subjects — by our own 
Mr. Norman Hapgood. 

Is not the legend of the yellow ‘‘ Yellow 
Book’’ a little absurd? 

Perhaps there is more reason in it than 
appears. The Victorian spirit may have been 
as commonplace as the artistic spirit imagines 
it to have been; but it was not blind to its 
enemies. It saw Beardsley in ‘‘The Yellow 
:Book’’ and sensed, if it did not know, that Sir 





Frederick Leighton was no match for him. It 
saw very little of Mr. Symons’s verse. But it 
may very well have felt the man behind that 
little, the man who was so fundamentally 
opposed in his view of art and letters to all 
that, in the cliché of our own day, was ‘‘sane.’’ 
What it sensed or felt we have recorded for us 
in the meaning which attaches to ‘‘yellow.’’ 
It did not matter that Symons and Beardsley 
left ‘‘The Yellow Book”’ in order to create, in 
‘The Savoy,’’ a more genuine magazine. 
Their names and their view were first asso- 
ciated with the earlier publication; or, rather, 
the earlier publication was first associated with 
their names and their view. It did not matter 
that Osear Wilde never contributed to either 
magazine. The smash-up of his career as a 
personality was widely regarded as proof that 
the influence of ‘‘ The Yellow Book”’ on litera- 
ture was evil. 

The irony, of course, is not so much that 
everybody who cared for beauty and truth in 
art should have suffered for the scandal which 
swallowed Oscar Wilde. Anything else would 
be too much to expect. The irony is to be 
found rather in the predicament of criticism. 
Whistler thought criticism was merely stupid. 
It has sometimes been worse; it has sometimes 
been cowardly. Criticism was intelligent 
enough to know that the men of the nineties 
had done work that was fine and strong. It 
knew that, after all, the immortal music of 
‘‘Non sum qualis eram bone sub regno 
Cynare’’ was infinitely more important in the 
consideration of Ernest Dowson than the 
morality of his way of life. It knew that 
Beardsley’s mastery of design was the signifi- 
cant thing and the pre-occupation which was 
revealed in his romance ‘‘ Under the Hill’’ the 
insignificant thing. It knew how much more 
important it is to literature that Oscar Wilde 
wrote ‘“‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol’’ than 
that he should have been put in prison. But 
criticism had not the courage of its knowledge. 
Compelled, on the whole, to sympathize with 
the art of these men and those whose names 
are associated with theirs, it has paid its re- 
spects to public opinion by emphasizing always 
their physical and moral weakness and never 
their artistic strength. 

If we were all so moral that we were always 
ready to recognize that which is moral and to 
flee from that which is of ill-repute, we should 
have created a Very different legend about 
‘‘The Yellow Book.’’ It is all very well to 
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draw away from men who seem to have little 
responsibility in their personal relations. But 
it is not good to be blind to a supreme virtue. 
And there is no denying that men like Beards- 
ley and Dowson had a supreme virtue. 

If they were not true to everything to which 
we demand allegiance they were true to the 
best thing in them. It is no piece of rhetoric 
that furnishes the refrain to Dowson’s poem: 

“T have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my 

ashion.” 
It is the precise truth. He was faithful to an 
ideal of art. And so was Beardsley. They 
literally died for it. 








THE POETS OF BELGIUM. 


Belgium, though lately she has lain crushed 
and bleeding under the heel of a ruthless 
invader, has nevertheless won for herself a 
proud position among the peoples of Europe. 
She has justified her intense nationalism; she 
has vindicated her claim to live her own life; 
she has carried into the battle-field the ardor 
and intelligent energy that had already 
brought her to the forefront of literary na- 
tions. It is no new thing to find a great 
literary renaissance coincident with other 
more material manifestations of national 
spirit; and the Belgium that delayed the 
progress of the most powerful army in the 
world is the Belgium that had already given 
us Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, Fon- 
tainas, EJskamp, and Mockel. 

Since the death of Ibsen and Tolstoi there 
ean be little question that the foremost lit- 
erary reputation of to-day is that of M. Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck; his work has made a 
profound impression on the reading public of 
Europe and America. But though M. Maeter- 
lineck has achieved the wider popularity, his 
fame must not blind us to others of the small 
nation that gave him birth. This little coun- 
try has been like a nest of singing-birds. The 
song of many may not have been strong 
enough to pierce to the outside world; but 
we have to remember that it takes much to 
break through the barriers of a foreign 
tongue, and that poetry in special suffers 
from difficulties of translation. Belgian poets 
also have often been taken to be Frenchmen 
by casual readers, because for the most part 
French in their literary language: so that 
against the advantage of gaining an im- 
mensely widened audience has to be set the 
disadvantage of some veiling of their nation- 
ality. It is true that some of them could have 
written equally well in Flemish —M. Maeter- 

for instance, who is a pure Fleming; 





and a limited number have done so. But 
Flemish is simply a variant of Low-German 
or Dutch, and it offers no compensating bene- 
fits to counterbalance its narrowing of the 
audience. In spite of their writing in French, 
which is at least as much their native tongue 
as English is the native tongue of an Irish- 
man, M. Maeterlinck and M. Verhaeren may 
be claimed as entirely for Belgium as Shakes- 
peare for England, Goethe for Germany, or 
Dostoieffsky for Russia. 

M. Verhaeren has used the phrase les 
forces tumultueuses, and these are the best 
words to describe the vitality of modern Bel- 
gium. The country has been seething with 
tumultuous forces, intellectual unrest, vigor- 
ous animal spirits, pulsing life. Borrowing 
something of impulse and inspiration from its 
two great neighbors, France and Germany, 
something also from its own Flemish tradi- 
tions and from Holland, Belgian life has ‘had 
the abundant virility so often found in things 
largely hybrid. ‘‘In no other part of Eu- 
rope,’’ says Herr Zweig, ‘‘is life lived with 
such intensity, such gaiety. In no other coun- 
try as in Flanders is excess in sensuality and 
pleasure a function of strength.’’ But the 
sensuality, if we must use that word, has not 
been neurotic or morbid; clearly it has not 
sapped the vigor of the people—late events 
have shown them robust, heroic, strong. It is 
about thirty years since the literary new- 
birth of the people began, its centre of origin 
being the now devastated University of Lou- 
vain. It began in a spirit of licence and re- 
volt, of rebellion against authority in most 
things, not easily to be crushed by the forces 
of inertia and convention. Journals were 
started, such as ‘‘La Semaine’’ and ‘‘Le 
Type,’’ only to be suppressed; and little vol- 
umes of verse began to appear, suggesting the 
influences of Verlaine and Baudelaire, and 
suggesting also that there were new voices 
quite able to speak for themselves. 

The finest of these voices, undoubtedly, was 
that of M. Emile Verhaeren, who has lately, 
in French and British periodicals, been pour- 
ing forth the fierce anguish of his outraged 
patriotism. He was born almost sixty years 
since at St. Amand, a village in the centre of 
the recent war-district. Like M. Maeterlinck - 
‘and Rodenbach, he was educated at the Jesuit 
college of Sainte-Barbe in Ghent. We have 
the local scenery of his boyhood, its broad 
levels and fine atmospheric effects, its peasan- 
try, everywhere pervading his poetry. Later 
he studied law at Louvain, and had a share 
in publishing the aggressive little weekly ‘‘La 
Semaine.’’ A brief attempt at legal practice 
convinced him that literature, not law, was 
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his true mistress; and he threw himself into 
his vocation with passionate and brave ardor. 
Both plastic art and music had a powerful 
share in forming him. It is a narrow soul 
that can only be reached through one avenue, 
and M. Verhaeren’s is so sensitive that at 
times there has almost seemed a lack of bal- 
ance. His first book, ‘‘Les Flamandes,’’ was 
an outburst of crude realism ; it was a positive 
orgy of realistic detail, full of the grosser 
qualities of the old Flemish painters but pos- 
sessing also their exuberant vitality. This 
was followed in 1886 by ‘‘Les Moines,’’ deal- 
ing with the romantic and picturesque fea- 
tures of monasticism rather than with its 
spiritual depths. He did not go further, like 
Huysmans (who also was of Lowland de- 
scent), to a full reconciliation with the Church. 
Humanity was his subject-matter; the monk 
was but one among the many living men and 
women that attracted him. From this time he 
passed into a spiritual ‘‘storm and stress’’ 
period, fighting his way through a conflict 
with material realities to a more assured 
clearness and repose of soul. It is impossible 
even to name all his volumes. In 1891 we 
find him exclaiming, ‘‘I have been a coward, 
and I have fled from the world into a great 
futile egotism’’; but, 

“ L’aube ouvre un beau conseil de confiance, 

Et qui l’écoute est le sauvé — 

De son marais, oi nul péché ne fut jamais lavé.” 

This is the true Verhaeren; he has come to 
himself ‘‘out of the marsh in which no sin was 
ever yet cleansed’’; he has made his way 
toward mysticism, and toward a nobler han- 
dling of his material. He is still realistic, and 
never shirks ugly detail; but he has truly 
emerged from haunts of the noisome. He has 
breathed a purer and more serene atmos- 
phere; the far horizons of his native land have 
shown him something better than mere curl- 
ing fog or driving rain. He has found that 
there is a possible loveliness, a spiritual sig- 
nificance, in the stress and toil and soil of 
human life; he has seen the magic of the 
sunset and the undying hope in the heart of 
man. 

Georges Rodenbach, M. Verhaeren’s school- 
fellow, born in the same year, though he 
early left Belgium for Paris, in spirit never 
really left his beloved Bruges. He had nothing’ 
of his companion’s bounding vitality, and his 
poetry, though graceful, is always subdued. 
We chiefly remember him for his prose 
‘*Bruges la Morte,’’ whose title reminds us 
how the living and the dead have jostled 
together in modern Flanders—a land not 
only of vast activities but of dreamy, deserted 
old towns, sweeping rain and solitary sunsets, 





lingering faiths and haunted ruins. Such 
was Belgium a year since; of its future we 
know nothing except that much of its charm 
has been robbed for ever, and that at present 
its glory is the thorny crown of martyrdom. 
There is great diversity in the spirit and tone 
of the poets who have sung for her; some 
have had the daring that questions every- 
thing, others are conservative and Catholic. 
Such is M. Braun, born in 1876, who has drawn 
a beautiful symbolism from the rites of his 
Church, and has written of the benediction of 
the wine, the benediction of the cheeses —a 
quite typical blending of the mystical and the 
realistic. Greater than M. Braun is the lyrist 
van Lerberghe, whose verses are pure music. 
With daring imagery he tells us how 
“the sun with golden hair 
Dries the bare 
Feet of the rain.” 

M. André Fontainas, though a romantic 
symbolist, has dreamed that the joys of mad 
battle and carnage are better than dream- 
ing; he has thought it would be fine to tread 
the grass of roads down-trodden and red- 
dened by the feet of fugitives. Perhaps now 
he could tell us what he really thinks; for 
elsewhere he says that life is cloudless, calm, 
and passionless. His poems have a beauty 
of the inner life. Peace also is the key-note of 
M. Max Elskamp, with his idealizations of 
religious phrase and symbol. It is a very real 
aspect of Flemish life that he depicts. In 
eontrast, writers such as M. Gilkin and M. 
Giraud are frank Satanists, in the manner of 
Baudelaire, dealing with wild excesses of the 
flesh, the visible, the real. It would be pleas- 
ant to linger over the thoughtful poems of 
M. Fernand Séverin, or those of M. Paul 
Gérardy (who writes in German as well as in 
French) with their touch of Heine; there 
might also be much to say of M. Georges Mar- 
low, of M. Isi-Collin, of Mme. Jean Domin- 
ique. It is not to be denied that in some of 
these poets, such as M. Mockel and M. Ver- 
haeren, there are aspects to be regretted, too 
free a prodigality of sensuous coloring, too 
free indulgence in profitless realism: but we 
have to take these things as features of the 
national life from which they have sprung, 
and we should not truly understand Belgium 
without them. We have also to remember 
that the writings we have been considering are 
chiefly the work of young men. Youth often 
says too much; discretion, restraint, come 
later. The notable fact is that Belgium’s 
amazing virility on the field of battle had 
already manifested its intensity in the domain 


of literature. ArtHur L. SALMON. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE ENGROSSING THEME which at present 
renders it difficult for either writers or read- 
ers to give undivided attention to what we are 
wont to call pure literature, is of course the 
war. In some quarters a commendable effort 
is made to ignore so harsh a fact. One notes 
with approval the calm disregard of present 
disturbances shown by the staid and venerable 
‘*Harper’s Magazine,’’ while to an old-time 
reader of ‘‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ the readi- 
ness of that esteemed publication to subordi- 
nate literature to discussion of the topic of the 
day might seem more than a little surprising 
and regrettable. One distinguished member 
of the ‘‘Harper’s’’ staff, however, no other 
in fact than the genial occupant of the 
**Easy Chair,’’ has favored the public — not 
ex cathedra, it is true, not from the chair he 
has so long adorned, but in a newspaper inter- 
view—with some well-considered observa- 
tions on the relations of war to literature. 
‘*War stops literature,’’ he affirms. ‘‘It is an 
upheaval of civilization, a return to barbar- 
ism; it means death to all the arts. Even the 
preparation for war stops literature. It 
stopped it in Germany years ago. A little 
anecdote is significant. I was in Florence 
about 1883, long after the Franco-Prussian 
War, and there I met the editor of a great 
German literary weekly —I will not tell you 
its name or his. He was a man of refinement 
and education, and I have not forgotten his 
great kindness to my own fiction. One day I 
asked him about the German novelists of the 
day. He said: ‘There are no longer any 
German novelists worthy of the name. Our 
new ideal has stopped all that. Militarism is 
our new ideal—the ideal of Duty —and it 
has killed our imagination. So the German 
novel is dead.’’’ Russia Mr. Howells does 
not regard as militaristic in the sense that 
Germany and the German people are milita- 
ristic. ‘‘Whatever the designs of the ruling 
classes may be, the people of Russia keep their 
simplicity, their large intellectuality and spir- 
ituality. And therefore their imagination 
and other great intellectual and spiritual 
gifts find expression in great novels and 
plays.’’ This from the one who introduced to 
us the author of ‘‘Spring Floods’’ is signifi- 
cant. One more observation of his must here 
be noted: ‘‘Of all the writings which the 
Civil War directly inspired I can think of 
only one that has endured to be called litera- 
ture. That is Lowell’s ‘Commemoration 
Ode.’ ’” This would exclude the immortal 

Battle Hymn,’’ as well as the romances of 
Weir Mitchell and Mr Thomas Nelson Page. 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM of a novel char- 
acter is puzzling some of our foremost edueca- 
tors. Is it for the best interests of culture 
that the war be taught in our schools, or 
should it be ignored? ‘‘In all the history of 
education,’’ declares President G. Stanley 
Hall in a current article on ‘‘Teaching the 
War,’’ ‘‘I cannot find that pedagogy was ever 
subjected to such a test.’’ Never since the 
general extension of popular education has 
there been anything resembling the present 
world war, and to shut one’s eyes and the eyes 
of one’s pupils to its significance would seem 
to be extremely foolish, if indeed it were 
humanly possible. The pupil who is taught to 
bury his nose in his Latin grammar and see 
nothing of what is going on about him is being 
instructed in the ways of the ostrich. But, 
it is urged, war is wicked and hateful, and 
even mental contact with the things of mili- 
tarism is corrupting. Seen too oft, familiar 
with war’s face, we first endure, then pity, 
then embrace. Such teaching bears obvious 
resemblance to the anxious mother’s coun- 
sel to her daughter to carry on her exer- 
cises in natation without approaching the 
water. Adopting Tolstoi’s wise advice, the 
instructor might well enliven his pupils’ study 
of history by teaching it backward, tracing 
present world-shaking events to their more or 
less remote beginnings and causes. Professor 
Cramb of London, some time before his death, 
and many months before the explosion of last 
August, called attention to the manner in 
which the old German Empire rose on the 
ruins of the ancient Roman Empire, and 
pointed out certain present conditions that 
portended, to him at least, the rise of a great 
modern German Empire on the decaying 
structure of the British Empire. Thus the 
linking of current events with past history 
gives unity and a very living significance to 
the study of the world’s progress. Inciden- 
tally, too, object lessons in geography and 
ethnology, in manners and customs, in pecul- 
iarities of speech and costume, and in sundry 
other interesting things, are being impressed 
on alert young minds in a manner that has 
never before been possible. Small wonder 
that Dr. Hall is in favor of getting as much 
out of the war as is educationally possible. 


A NEW LIGHT IN FRENCH LITERATURE rises 
to cheer the world in these sad days. An 
inevitable excess of enthusiasm, such as 
greeted, for example, those rather earlier 
luminaries on the horizon, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, M. Romain Rolland, Mr. John Mase- 
field, and Mr. Stephen Phillips, is here to be 
noted, by no means disapprovingly, for we 
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have it on Wordsworth’s authority that we 
live by our enthusiasms. M. Paul Claudel, 
hailed by some of his admirers as ranking with 
A®schylus, Goethe, Dante, yes, even with 
Shakespeare, comes to English-speaking read- 
ers in a small collection of sketches entitled 
‘The East I Know,’’ translated with evident 
taste and skill, and introduced by a sympa- 
thetic fellow-countryman, M. Pierre Chavan- 
nes. ‘‘A strange phenomenon, the Christian 
poet,’’ he says of the devout author of the 
volume, ‘‘passionately, uncompromisingly, 
almost fanatically Catholic, in the country 
where Anatole France, the bantering and dis- 
illusioned master, holds sway, where Renan 
and Voltaire reigned, and with them hard rea- 
son distrustful of the supernatural.’’ As 
illustrative of M. Claudel’s style, here is a 
passage from a sketch called ‘‘Tombs and 
Rumors.’’ The author, who has strolled out to 
a suburban cemetery, is listening to the dis- 
tant sounds of a great city. ‘‘ Chinese cities 
have neither factories nor vehicles. The only 
noise that can be heard, when evening comes 
and the fracas of trade ceases, is the human 
voice. I come to listen for that; for, when 
one loses interest in the sense of the words that 
are offered him, he can still lend them a more 
subtle ear. Nearly a million inhabitants live 
here. I listen to the speech of this multitude 
far under a lake of air. It is a clamor at once 
torrential and crackling, shot through with 
abrupt rips like the tearing of paper... . 
Has the city a different murmur at different 
times in the day? I propose to test it. At this 
moment it is evening. They are volubly pub- 
lishing the day’s news. Each one believes 
that he alone is speaking. He recounts quar- 
rels, meals, household happenings, family 
affairs, his work, his commerce, his politics. 
But his words do not perish. . . . Guest of 
the dead, I listen long to the murmur, the 
noise that the living make afar.’’ Probably 
the laurels of Goethe, Dante, Shakespeare, are 
safe enough; nevertheless, this modern 
Frenchman, who has seen something of the 
world in the consular service of his country, 
knows how to describe what he has seen. 


A SELF-CONGRATULATORY EDITOR, indulging 
in a pleasing retrospect upon something 
attempted, something done, invites his read- 
ers to celebrate with him the first anniversary 
of the birth of ‘‘The Unpopular Review.’’ 
Infant mortality among magazines and other 
periodicals is far greater, proportionally, than 
among human beings; hence the pardonable 
exultation with which this fond parent of a 
vigorous and promising one-year-old an- 
nounces to the world: ‘‘We have survived 





the most dangerous period of infancy, and 
though of course we can’t see into our own 
mouth’’—the parent here identifies himself 
with his offspring—‘‘and are too young 
effectively to handle a looking-glass, we infer 
from some remarks we’ve heard, that we’ve 
cut some teeth; we have had some pains that 
felt like it.’’ Contrary to the usual rule, one 
is glad to learn, this lusty young quarterly 
has elicited from subscribers and others far 
more testimonials of hearty appreciation than 
letters of complaint and fault-finding. In the 
most distant and unlikely quarters it has 
raised up to itself friends and admirers. May 
it not be that the fate-defying title of the 
magazine, piquing curiosity as it does, has 
had more than a little to do with this initial 
success? But however that may be, it is a 
success not to be grudged to the able and 
alert men and women of letters who are 
making ‘‘The Unpopular’’ so readable if not 
exactly ‘‘popular’’ in the ‘‘best-selling’’ 
sense of that term. To the pardonably com- 
placent editor we say, in the words of the 
poet already quoted in this paragraph, happy, 
thrice happy, every one who sees his labor 
well begun, and not perplexed and multiplied 
by idly waiting for time and tide. 


THE CATHOLICITY OF POPULAR TASTE IN FIC- 
TION shows itself in the range and variety of 
imaginative literature that has been success- 
fully adapted to the uses of the cinemato- 
graph. In the ‘‘Branch Library News” 
published monthly by the New York Public 
Library is printed a list of the works of fiction 


that have been thus translated from the liter-: 


ary into the pictorial form. Thirty-nine such 
works are enumerated, from Mrs. Barclay’s 
novel, ‘‘The Rosary,’’ at the head of the list, 
to Mr. Owen Wister’s presentation of a quite 
different set of characters and incidents in 
‘‘The Virginian.’’ Strong indeed is the con- 
trast in literary excellence between the first 
book named and two half-way down the list,— 
“‘The House of Seven Gables’’ and ‘‘The 
Searlet Letter.’’ ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
too, must not be overlooked in naming the 
masterpieces now offered to the millions fre- 
quenting the ‘‘movies,’’ nor Dickens’s works 
(to the number of eight novels or stories), 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure Island,’’ Mrs. Jack- 
son’s ‘‘Ramona,’’ Hugo’s ‘‘Les Misérables,”’ 
Mr. Sienkiewiez’s ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘Frankenstein,’’ and, of course, Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Though the 
list does not profess to be complete, it ought 
to have included ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which has found favor as exhibited on the 
screen, appealing as it does to somewhat the 
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same taste as the Biblical story of Joseph, 
which has a place on the list. New titles are 
of course being added to these thirty-nine, 
with accelerating rapidity. 

POETRY IN WARTIME is holding its own cred- 
itably in this country at least, as Mr. William 
Stanley Braithwaite makes evident by the 
second annual issue of his ‘‘ Anthology of 
Magazine Verse and Yearbook of American 
Poetry,’’ a work compiled and published by 
him with admirable industry, taste, and, not 
least of all, courage. Ten years ago, when 
interest in American poetry was nearly at its 
lowest, and consequently much of that poetry 
was but little worthy of serious attention, Mr. 
Braithwaite took it upon himself to examine 
critically, but not in a destructive spirit, the 
magazine verse of the calendar year, and to 
report upon it in an enlightening and on the 
whole encouraging summary which appeared 
in the Boston ‘‘Transcript.’’ This labor of 
love he continued year after year until his 
annual report became an influential contribu- 
tion to the cause of better poetry in this coun- 
try and even beyond its borders; and now for 
two years he has expanded this report and 
compilation to the dimensions of a modest vol- 
ume. This year, more than ever before, we 
have reason to feel gratified with the results of 
his studies, for they show that war’s alarms 
and excitements have not diverted our poets 
from their high calling, nor even concentrated 
their attention upon martial themes. Mr. 
Braithwaite maintains that the general excel- 
lence of the last twelve months’ products of 
American magazine verse is higher than ever 
—a most encouraging pronouncement. 


THE DRAMA AS AN INSTRUMENT OF REFORM, 
not as a form of art or a means of recrea- 
tion, was discussed in characteristic fashion 
by M. Eugéne Brieux in his recent lecture and 
reading at Smith College. His visit to Amer- 
iea has been called an ‘‘informal, amicable 
ambassadorship,’’ and his public addresses 
have shown him to be quite as much a humani- 
tarian and reformer as he is a playwright. 
The lover of art for art’s sake, pure and 
simple, must find little use for such ideas as 
this distinguished Frenchman is ventilating 
among us. He talked at Northampton on the 
subject of the problem play, called by many 
the boring play, and insisted that most of the 
notable comedies, including even the lighter 
ones of Moliére, are really problem plays. 
He read from his own play, ‘‘Le Berceau,”’ 
the lesson of which seems to be that married 
persons having children should not be allowed 
to be divorced; and from ‘‘Les Rempla- 





cantes,’’ which is directed against the custom 
of importing wet-nurses from the country to 
minister to the needs of Paris infants, often 
at the expense of these peasant women’s own 
children. That the stage should be devoted to 
higher uses than mere amusement was the doc- 
trine preached from first to last by M. Brieux, 
who perhaps is too much inclined to lose sight 
of the fact that the highest of all possible 
uses may at times be served by an inspired 
work of pure art. 

THE POPULARIZATION OF CULTURE progresses 
apace. In Massachusetts, already not the 
least cultured of our States, the establish- 
ment of a state university, in addition to the 
excellent agricultural college at Amherst, is 
under consideration. A bill for the creation 
of such an institution was presented in the 
last legislature, and was referred to the board 
of education for careful consideration. In 
connection with it an alternative plan is un- 
der advisement for paying the tuition fees of 
all Massachusetts students attending existing 
colleges, universities, and scientific schools of 
a certain standard. This would be a rather 
startling as well as questionable application 
of the patriarchal idea in government. But 
the tax-payers, through their delegated 
spokesmen, will have a word to say about 
free Latin and Greek to the youth of the 
commonwealth. 








COMMUNICATION. 


“MOMMSEN AND THE WAR.” 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 


In your issue of January 1 you publish a com- 
munication from Mr. Hodder, “ Mommsen and the 
War.” It seems indeed strange that the discovery 
of Mommsen as one of the fathers of German 
Imperialism has come so late. I sincerely hope 
that this is only the beginning of a long series of 
similarly startling discoveries. In the meantime I 
beg to ask a few questions of you and Mr. Hodder 
for my enlightenment (I am only a plain American 
citizen of German descent and therefore naturally 
slow in understanding Anglo-Saxon logic) : 

(1) What does the “ Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” mean? Independence of English rule or 
German rule? 

(2) Who has wronged Ireland in the past, En- 
gland or Germany? 

(3) Who has conquered India, Egypt, and the 
Boer Republics in South Africa? England or 
Germany? 

(4) Who controls the sea? 

(5) Who is older, Nietzsche or Treitschke? My 
teachers in school said Treitschke was ten years 
older than Nietzsche; have you more accurate 


information? O. E. Lessrva. 
Urbana, Ill., January 17, 1915. 
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The Hew Books. 


THE VARIOUSLY ACCOMPLISHED 
LORD AVEBURY.* 





To his thousands of readers and admirers 
the late Lord Avebury will always remain Sir 
John Lubbock, of ‘‘St. Lubbock’s Day’’ fame, 
author of many delightful Lubbock books, and 
especially associated with certain entrancing 
chapters on ants, bees, and wasps, with sun- 
dry inspiring volumes on the pleasures and 
the uses of life, and, more recently, with a 
widely accepted list of the hundred best books 
in all literature. A playful rhymester in 
‘*Punch’’ years ago put into four lines the 
popular eonception of the man’s chief claims 
to renown, and even now, after a third of a 
century, they have not lost their epigram- 
matic appropriateness. They were appended 
to a ‘Fancy Portrait’’ of Sir John under the 
semblance of a huge bumble-bee, and ran as 
follows: 

“ How doth the Banking Busy Bee 
Improve the shining hours, 
By studying on Bank Holidays 
Strange insects and wild flowers.” 

Like many another versatile genius before 
and since, Lubbock suffered in his reputation 
with specialists from the great variety of 
channels through which he allowed his super- 
abundant energies to flow. Among bankers, 
as it was rather cruelly and not quite accu- 
rately said of him, he was known as a famous 
scientist, and among scientists as an eminent 
banker. His introduction of the highly suc- 
cessful Bank Holiday into English business 
life does indeed link his name lastingly with 
London banking, as his popular treatises on 
insects associate him with the entomologists; 
but his device of a system of coéperative clear- 
ing for checks and notes received by London 
banks from the country, instead of the labo- 
rious and time-consuming individual treat- 
ment of such commercial items that gave place 
to it, showed him to be both expert and origi- 
nal in the sphere of banking, just as, for 
example, his early researches in the vitelli- 
genous glaftids of insects proved him to be not 
lacking in capacity for independent observa- 
tion and discovery in natural science. 

Born in 1834, his adolescent years fell at a 
rather fortunate time and amid rather favor- 
able surroundings for the development of his 
peculiar tastes and aptitudes. Darwin lived 
at Down, about a mile from the Lubbock 
home at High Elms, and to the influence and 





* Lire or Sm Joun Lussocx, Lorp Avesury. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. In two volumes. Illustrated. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 





encouragement of the great naturalist he owed 
much. Acquaintance too was made with such 
contemporary men of science as Lyell, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Spencer. Though his formal 
education did not extend beyond Eton, be- 
cause both he and his father, a banker with a 
bent for mathematics, had a poor opinion of 
the almost exclusively classical curriculum of 
that day, and though he was called from his 
books at fifteen to take a place of responsibility 
in the paternal banking house, yet his extraor- 
dinary industry and mental activity made it 
possible for him to achieve the sort of intel- 
lectual training that really counted in his case 
and that was probably the best possible one 
for the work that lay before him. 

The story of that work, branching out in 
many directions and rich in the astonishing 
variety of things attempted and carried 
through, is what the reader finds presented 
in attractive detail in Mr. Horace G. Hutchin- 
son’s ‘‘Life of Sir John Lubbock,’’ a biog- 
raphy filling two considerable volumes and 
undertaken with the sanction and assistance 
of Lady Avebury and other members of the 
family. Letters, diaries, and other private 
papers have been placed at the author’s dis- 
posal, and they have been of great service in 
making possible a full and accurate chronologi- 
eal account of Lubbock’s achievements in 
science and in public life, in authorship and in 
banking, as a legislator and reformer and 
zealous promoter of multitudinous good 
causes; but, unfortunately for the best inter- 
ests of biography as a fascinating form of 
literature, these papers have not, as the biog- 
rapher admits, proved to be of much help in 
conveying any intimate sense of what man- 
ner of human being Lord Avebury really was. 
Huxley’s letters are far more characteristic 
of the writer, far more enjoyable and sug- 
gestive in the reading, than any but a few of 
the earlier ones from the pen of his more ver- 
satile younger contemporary. However, it is 
perhaps impossible for a man to put the best 
of himself into a series of books too numerous 
even to count without weariness, besides leav- 
ing his impress on the laws of his nation and 
on the public life of his day and generation, 
and at the same time draw his own likeness 
with speaking fidelity in his daily correspon- 
dence. Certainly Lubbock has not done 80, 
and therefore to the number of those biogra- 
phies whose chief excellence lies in their being 
little short of autobiographies Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s work, however admirable in other re- 
spects, cannot belong. 

On the title-page of the book one notes the 
rather conspicuous insertion, to the length of 
fifteen lines in small print, of Lord Avebury’s 
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many society memberships and honorary de- 
grees, just as in the later published works 
from his own pen these innumerable adjuncts 
to his name have not failed to make their 
appearance, somewhat to the surprise of those 
who like to imagine the author of ‘‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Life’’ a person of simple tastes and 
unaffected deportment. The reason of this 
parade of personal distinctions we are now 
glad to find set forth with some care by the 
biographer. It is worth quoting. 


“He was honorary member and fellow of an 

extraordinarily large number of learned societies, 
both home and foreign, and bearer of distinctions 
as various as his talents. Some surprise has been 
expressed at the conscientiousness with which he 
gave at full length, after his name on the title- 
pages of his books, the initial letters indicating 
these degrees, ete. Certainly Lord Avebury’s very 
simple charecter, without a touch of cynicism in its 
composition, made him highly appreciative of the 
recogniticn of his fellows, but one of his publishers 
has explained to me what he believes to have been 
his real motive in inscribing at full the initials sig- 
ifying his dignities. Lord Avebury, in his opin- 
ion, was influenced by the feeling that if any let- 
ters of the kind were affixed to a name, a certain 
slight was cast on the institution which had hon- 
oured him if the distinguishing initials of that 
institution were omitted. His idea was that all or 
none should be given, more especially as many of 
the distinctions were of foreign origin, and it was 
particularly imperative, by all laws of courtesy, 
not to hurt foreign feelings. It is a motive per- 
fectly in accord with Lord Avebury’s peculiar 
kindliness and sensitive consideration of other 
people.” 
In this connection there is an amusing bit of 
correspondence given by Mr. Hutchinson 
which perhaps may help to explain this punc- 
tiliousness in the use of titles. An East Indian 
scholar once exchanged some letters with the 
author of ‘‘The Pleasures of Life’’ on the sub- 
ject of a proposed translation of that book 
into one of the dialects of India; and in the 
latter part of the correspondence occurs this 
reproachful passage from the pen of the Orien- 
tal: ‘‘Formerly your Lordship used to ad- 
dress ‘Mr.’ or ‘ Esquire,’ but I don’t know why 
your Lordship have omitted in the last two 
letters. Although I did not gain or lose any- 
thing by it, but still I wonder.’’ 


Lubbock’s power of getting things done, 
both in his own person and through others, 
argues unusual energy and the strictest 
economy of time. Indeed, among his early 
papers there are various schemes or schedules 
assigning its particular task to each hour or 
half-hour of the day with a painful particu- 
larity hardly surpassed by ‘‘Queed’’ himself 
im the prime of his priggishness. An anecdote 
very much to the point is as follows: 





“One of his sons told me that on the day that 
his father first took him into the City, to introduce 
him to the partners of their business house, Lord 
Avebury drew a book out of his pocket as soon as 
they were seated in the ‘tube,’ and said, ‘I think 
you will find it a good plan always to have a book 
with you, in your pocket, to read at odd times,’ and 
therewith he beeame at once so absorbed in his 
reading as to be quite unconscious of his fellow- 
travellers and their conversation.” 

A pleasant personal touch and also an inci- 
dental testimony to the popularity of Lub- 
bock’s books are to be found in another 
passage that offers itself for citation. The 
eldest boy by his second marriage had just 
been sent away to school at Rottingdean. 

“Sir John affectionately notes the sorrow of 

himself and of Lady Lubbock in parting with him, 
but from the very first the school seems to have 
been a success. The boy was happy there, his 
reports were good and, for his age, he took a high 
place. His father and mother went down to see 
him. Sir John writes that Harold conducted him 
to the school library and pointed out with pride to 
the father that all the latter’s books were ‘ out’ — 
boys were reading them. He said they were always 
out and were among the most popular. In this 
year both the Pleasures and the Use of Life were 
translated into Greek, Arabic, and Japanese.” 
It is the first of the above-named books that, 
of all his works, has won for its author the 
largest number of readers, being now in its two 
hundred and seventy-second thousand (in 
Part I.) and in its two hundred and thirty- 
second thousand (in Part II.). Of the some- 
what less popular kindred work, ‘‘The Use of 
Life,’’ the author noted seventeen years ago 
that, beside editions in English, the book had 
appeared in French (seven editions), German, 
Dutch, Polish, Bohemian, Spanish, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic (five editions), Marathi, Gujer- 
athi, Japanese (six editions), Danish, Rus- 
sian, Armenian, and Esthonian. 

As a zealously active member of Parliament 
and, after 1900, an energetic participant in 
the less momentous proceedings of the House 
of Lords, Lubbock advocated successfully 
many needed reforms and improvements. In 
a single parliamentary session we find him 
introducing three important bills,—one for 
the earlier closing of shops, one fer amending 
the public-library law, and one to facilitate 
the forming of open spaces in large cities. 
The first was blocked, says his biographer; the 
other two were passed. He held, first and 
last, a great number of chairmanships, includ- 
ing that of the London County Council, and 
he served the causes of science and humanity 
and education in various capacities, official - 
and unofficial. In fact, the list of his activities 
is much too long to be given here. Mr. Hutch- 
inson makes an impressive showing of these 
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varied interests and occupations, and has pro- 
duced a useful and not uninspiring biography. 
It is a record such as the late Dr. Samuel 
Smiles would have taken delight in pointing 
to as a most helpful one for eager and ambi- 
tious youth. Its lessons in the value of econ- 
omy of time, making the most of one’s 
resources, controlling one’s temper under 
provocation, and so on, are many and obvious. 
Lord Avebury’s qualities seem to have been 
admirable without exception, and these quali- 
ties are well depicted by his biographer. Two 
portraits of the man and views of two country 
houses belonging to him adorn the volumes. 


Percy F. BIcKNELL. 





THE DRAMA MOVEMENT.* 


The new drama is still young, still youth- 
fully and vigorously uncertain, still the sub- 
ject of prophecy; but it seems nevertheless to 
have reached age and reliability enough to 
warrant the attempt to define it and to esti- 
mate the significance of its achievement and 
its tendencies. Among the most recent books, 
Mr. Sheldon Cheney’s ‘‘ The New Movement 
in the Theatre ’’ is a broad survey of strictly 
contemporaneous dramatic activity, especially 
in England and the United States, and ‘‘ The 
Changing Drama,’’ by Mr. Archibald Hender- 
son, an already well-known writer on the 
European dramatists, is a critical account of 
the contributions and tendencies of the past 
sixty years. If the lover of the stage will add 
to these two Mr. Richard Burton’s ‘‘How to 
See a Play,’’ he will possess the means of 
greatly increasing his capacity for enjoyment 
of the contemporary drama, whether as reader 
or witness. 

While Mr. Burton’s volume shares the char- 
acter of the other two in containing a measure 
of historical and critical matter, it is first of all 
a practical work, whose concern is the need of 
the play-reader or theatre-goer. It discourses 
vigorously and sensibly on the structure of 
the play and the method of its composition, 
upon the qualities which make it real drama, 
upon its value as a cultural opportunity, and 
upon its possibilities as a factor in social im- 
provement. It recites the principal facts in 
the history of the drama, leads up to and char- 
acterizes the modern school, and helps the 
reader to the means of making its literary as 
well as its stage acquaintance. Mr. Burton’s 
immediate purpose is the enlightenment of the 

* How to See a Pray. By Richard Burton. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. 

Tus New MoveMeENT IN THE THEATRE. By Sheldon Cheney. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley 


THe CHANGING DrRaMA: Contributions and Tendencies. By 
Archibald Henderson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 








play-lover for his own sake; but he has the 
ulterior purpose, as befits the President of the 
Drama League of America, of encouraging 
good drama by helping to provide the ideal 
audienee. 

Mr. Cheney divides his time about evenly 
between characterization of the play-writer’s 
work and characterization of the new stage- 
craft. He has a great deal to say in praise of 
the new drama, especially in England, as ‘‘the 
drama of sincerity.’’ In America he sees the 
movement as ‘‘hardly more than a promise,”’ 
in England and on the Continent as ‘‘both a 
promise and a vital, lasting achievement.’’ 
He is especially enthusiastic for Mr. Gordon 
Craig and the ‘‘wsthetic theatre movement,”’ 
and hostile to naturalistic stagecraft, which 
he assails under the name of ‘‘ Belascoism’’ as 
the ‘‘theatre producer’s perfect realization of 
a false ideal.’’ Recognizing the tyranny of 
play-house commercialism in the United 
States, for real progress he looks to such 
smaller centres of drama interest as the uni- 
versities and colleges, and the ‘‘art’’ thea 
in the larger cities. The authority of Mr. 
Cheney’s otherwise excellent book is impaired 
by repetition and careless expression. The 
last chapter, especially, on ‘‘Gordon Craig’s 
Service,’’ contains a great deal that is already 
said in earlier chapters. There is too much 
of ‘‘gripping’’ and ‘‘sincere’’ and ‘‘vital,’’ to 
say nothing of lapses like ‘‘ chief protagonist,”’ 
‘‘such protagonists as Gordon Craig, etc.,”’ 
**touches were infused,’’ and ‘‘refreshing reti- 
cence of touch.’’ This, however, is perhaps to 
be charged to the New Education rather than 
to the author. There are not a few who suspect 
that the ‘‘new and broader universities that 
are so splendidly maintaining their place at 
the forefront of American progress,’’ to use 
Mr. Cheney’s words, are doing rather less to 
preserve the ideal of the English language 
than the ‘‘ old hidebound institutions, with 
their set academic standards,’’ that come un- 
der his condemnation. 

Mr. Henderson’s book is primarily critical, 
and is exceedingly stimulating. Such chapter 
headings as ‘‘The New Criticism and the New 
Ethies,’’ ‘‘Realism and the Pulpit Stage,” 
‘*The Battle with Tllusions,’’ ‘‘The New 
Technic,’’ ‘‘The New Content,’’ and ‘‘The 
Newer Tendencies,’’ indicate at once its com- 
prehensiveness, its philosophic character, and 
its pugnacious tone. Ibsen and Shaw are its 
main figures, and the social significance of the 
drama is the theme that runs through the 
whole discussion. Many indeed will think the 
theme too prominent. ‘‘The great discovery 
of modern life... is... that society has 
become the tyrant of the universe’’; ‘‘the 
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deterministic pressure of social institutions, 
the tyranny of capital’’; ‘‘the curved backs 
of oppressed humanity’’; ‘‘the tocsin of re- 
volt’’; ‘‘an age that fought with dragons and 
an age that fights with microbes’’; ‘‘the dra- 
matic artists of to-day, of all races and all 
climes, have a sense of common purpose, a cer- 
tain unity of aim,’’ that ‘‘may best be de- 
scribed as the intention of advancing the cause 
of civilization’’—there is an abundance of 
these familiar expressions, and theatre-goer 
and play-writer begin to wonder as they read 
whether one more tyrant has not been set over 
dramatic art in the shape of sociology. There 
are drama-lovers who, while recognizing the 
fact of human suffering and sympathizing 
with it, cannot agree that social tyranny has 
spread to the stars, or that the fault is never in 
ourselves that we are underlings, but always 
in society, or that a social drama will prove 
the means of regeneration. These people 
would like the privilege of sometimes wit- 
nessing, reading, or writing plays for pure 
pleasure— plays which they dare to think 
may be made by the real artist as efficacious 
as the drama of ‘‘social conscientiousness’’ 
and ‘‘moral propagandism.’’ In spite of over- 
emphasis of the social theme, however, and in 
spite of needless protests against the poor old 
unities and ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ which no one 
has insisted on for a long time now, and 
against a really no longer tyrannous ‘‘ person 
ealled Aristotle,’’ in Mr. Granville Barker’s 
phrase, Mr. Henderson’s volume is full of 
thoughtful and illuminating criticism on the 
drama as art, and deserves high praise. 


The reading of Mr. Cheney and Mr. Hen- 
derson — for Dr. Burton’s book is different in 
purpose and character — begets a number of 
impressions in regard to the new drama. In 
the first place, it is clear that there is really 
something being achieved, and that the some- 
thing has to do with art as well as propa- 
gandism. In the second place, there exist a 
striking number and variety of stage repre- 
sentations claiming recognition as dramatic 
art, and there is a great deal of fruitful ex- 
perimentation in process. Mr. Cheney, after 
removing farce, melodrama, musical comedy, 
and vaudeville, carefully divides what is left 
into esthetic drama, represented by Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s marionette-drama, Herr Rein- 
hardt’s mimo-drama, and the Russian dance- 
drama; the drama of emotion, where ‘‘the 
appeal to the eye and the ear is merely a very 
small aid to the effectiveness of the whole’’; 
and the drama of thought, where more empha- 
sis is placed on the theme. Mr. Henderson 
defines a play as ‘‘any presentation of human 
life by human interpreters on a stage in a 








theatre before a representative audience,’’ and 
a drama as ‘‘a particular kind of a play.’’ 

Mr. Henderson’s definition seems at first 
sight handsomely liberal, though it doesn’t 
provide for the dance and marionettes; but 
the next sentence, which begins three pages of 
interpretation by saying that ‘‘the play in- 
trinsically, and its representation by the 
interpreters, must be so effective, interesting, 
and moving as to induce the normal individual 
in appreciable numbers to make a sacrifice of 
money and time, either one or both, for the 
privilege of witnessing its performance,’’ 
would go a long way toward keeping the 
classics outside the definition. Who is the 
normal individual? At least the normal indi- 
vidual of American theatrical commerce does 
not go to classic plays in appreciable numbers. 

But one receives the impression, too, that 
the classics, both ancient and less remote, 
count comparatively little with either Mr. 
Henderson or Mr. Cheney. Like other valiant 
champions of the New, their first impulse is to 
dispose of the past, and the past in these pro- 
gressive days is more or less defenceless. 
They don’t have to prove the ignorance and 
tyranny of the past; they simply admit these 
and all its other vices and incapabilities, and 
go on. Mr. Cheney ‘‘has very little respect 
for what is commonly taken (like medicine) as 
authoritative criticism.’’ Mr. Henderson 
laments that ‘‘our critics of the drama 
are unfortunately classic in predilection.’’ 
Shakespeare’ didn’t love the common man, 
Moliére sympathized with society rather 
than the individual, and the Greeks missed 
the social point utterly. ‘‘The false assump- 
tion, which has persisted from the time of the 
Greeks to the present day,’’ is a phrase which 
can be applied with ease and comparative 
safety to anything the modernist wishes to 
remove from the path of his argument. Along 
with other things New there seems to be a 
New Logic, which is almost capable of saying 
what it really means: ‘‘The world up to our 
day has thought thus-and-so; we think other- 
wise; therefore, the world up to our day has 
thought wrong.’’ The statements of Aristotle, 
we are told, are incomplete and ridiculous, 
and he is guilty of gross and exaggerated dis- 
tortions of the truth. To prove Aristotle’s 
comparative mediocrity as a critic of the 
drama by assuming that he knew nothing 
beyond what he says, is of course no worse 
than to prove his infallibility by assuming that 
what he says implies everything he doesn’t 
say. It is the principle that is objectionable 
—the use of an ancient and helpless person 
to prove anything or everything, as if he were 
mere statistics, or, let us say, the ‘‘facts’’ 
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connected with the immediate beginning of a 
great war. 

Yet in spite of this independence and self- 
sufficiency in the partisans of the New Drama, 
it ean hardly fail to strike the attention of the 
reader familiar with the classics that many of 
the virtues claimed for the drama of to-day 
are precisely the classical virtues, and the 
ancient classical virtues at that. Compact- 
ness, simplicity of plot and omission of sub- 
plot, breadth of character-drawing, the re- 
turn to the purely human, the use of scant 
and simple scenery, the open-air performance, 
the relief-theatre, the reconciliation of litera- 
ture and the stage, the tendency toward relig- 
ious drama— enumerate these things to one 
acquainted with the whole course of the 
drama, and it will be Sophocles that he thinks 
of, not Ibsen or Shaw. Even the much- 
abused unities are being made welcome, in the 
one-act drama now so frequent. Gather all 
these virtues together, add nobility of lan- 
guage, without which drama can only by 
exception be other than local and ephemeral, 
and ‘‘the sense of the nobility of life,’’ which 
Mr. Cheney says the dramatists of the new 
movement lack, insist less on ‘‘the mystery and 
immensity of little things’’ and ‘‘the apotheo- 
sis of the insignificant,’’ and more on univer- 
sals, and we shall possess again the ideal of 
twenty-five hundred years ago, the departure 
from which, as Martin Schanz has said, never 
fails to bring its own revenge. Then get a 
national theatre and cultivated audiences, and 
the acting and writing of great drama will 
depend upon the presence of genius among us. 

But we do not possess all these virtues, 
either in America or abroad. The new drama, 
like all youth, is too confident, and claims too 
much. A little more modesty and a little less 
combativeness would be as well for the cause 
we all have at heart. The classics are not so 
dead, nor the new drama so ‘‘vital and last- 
ing,’’ as the new critics think. Ibsen, who 
receives so much attention from Mr. Hender- 
son, is already recognized by the new English 
artists, according to Mr. Cheney, as ‘‘not of 
their country, or their time (for the world has 
taken mighty strides forward since he ceased 
to write).’’ The social themes of to-day may 
easily prove to have been neither for all time 
nor for all places, and the ‘‘symbolice romance, 
extensive, vast,’’ which in Mr. Henderson’s 
thinking ‘‘bids fair to express best the artistic 
sense of the coming century,’’ may have its 
own ‘‘new content.’’ As to national theatres, 
in America we have none, and are not likely 
to have them under popular government until 
the popular idea of the usefulness of literature 
and the fine arts has undergone a change. 





The opportunity to hear good drama comes 
rarely to all but a very few places, and when it 
does come costs the price of a half barrel of 
flour for the Belgians. Art drama at cost, 
produced by our dramatic societies, is con- 
demned beforehand as ‘‘highbrow,’’ and is 
poorly patronized. In all but a few journals, 
criticism of the drama is either identical with 
advertising or the best is like the worst. Even 
the Drama League of America puts the pro- 
hibitive price of seventy-five cents on its pub- 
lished single plays by contemporary authors. 
It was possible at one time in the long ago to 
get a play of Shakespeare for six cents, and 
the difference is not explainable wholly on the 
ground of Shakespeare’s inferiority. 
GRANT SHOWERMAN. 








THE NEW FRANCE.* 


For many years it has been the fashion 
among superficial observers to regard France 
as a decadent nation. It is true that for some 
time her population has been stationary and, 
indeed, the last census (1911) disclosed an 
excess of deaths over births; but the phe- 
nomenon of a declining birth rate is by no 
means peculiar to France —it exists in most 
countries and is symptomatic of our so-called 
higher civilization. The situation in France 
differs from that in England, Germany, and 
the United States only in degree, and it seems 
only a question of time when the populations 
of these countries will cease to increase. 
There has also been a popular belief that the 
mental and physical vigor of the French, their 
national spirit, their patriotism, and their 
capacity to govern themselves have all been 
on the decline. To whatever degree this belief 
may have been well founded in the past, no 
well-informed person regards it as true to-day. 

In a book entitled ‘‘ France Herself Again’”’ 
M. Ernest Dimnet, a professor in the College 
of St. Stanislaus, Paris, and a distinguished 
scholar who writes in perfect English, dwells 
upon the far-reaching transformation which 
the national spirit of France has undergone in 
recent years. That a remarkable change has 
come over France since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, he says, cannot be denied 
or doubted, for everybody has felt it or heard 
of it. To present a picture of this change in 
its true perspective M. Dimnet starts out with 
a review of the intellectual and moral deterio- 
ration of France which set in during the 
Second Empire and continued steadily until 
the Tangier incident of 1905, an event which 
seemed to awaken the French to a realization 


.* FRANCE AGAIN. _By Ernest Dimnet. New York: 
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of their national consciousness and kindle in 
the nation an esprit nouveau. After fifty 
years of fruitless and often foolish experi- 
mentation, distracted and gradually corrupted 
by false ideals and low morals, during which 
her precious hours and resources were wasted, 
France now desires to be a nation once more: 

“She is like a man whom philosophy or science 
— mere intellectual pursuits — have absorbed until 
some great sorrow makes him feel that he has a 
heart as well as a brain and has to live as well as to 
think in a way that will fit him for life.” 

At the beginning of the Second Empire, 
France had only one rival in Europe — that 
was England. The feeling of national su- 
premacy was expressed in a speech of the 
Emperor shortly after his accession in 1852 
when he said, ‘‘ France is happy, Europe may 
now live in peace.’’ This was no mere boast 
but an absolutely true statement of French 
supremacy or the Continent. To-day all is 
ehanged. France no longer has it within her 
power to impose her will upon Europe. The 
German Empire, Italy, and Austria have risen 
by her side to dispute her old time suprem- 
acy. The deterioration began, as has been 
said, in the midst of the outward splendors 
of the Second Empire, when the seeds of 
materialism, the decadence of morals, the un- 
wholesomeness of literature, the hatred of 
Christianity (under the guise of anti-clerical- 
ism) were planted; and these seeds produced 
their full fruition during the Third Republic. 
During this period the French lived on illu- 
sions as on pleasure. Everyone seemed bent 
on deceiving himself. Everywhere the spirit 
of ideology and self-satisfaction was dominant. 
France was weakened by ideas which obscured 
her reason and enervated her moral powers. 
She could have quickly recovered from the 
losses of 1870 had it not been for the intellec- 
tual deterioration which a harmful philosophy 
and a lawless literature produced. Within 
twenty years, we are told, after Napoleon’s 
boast that France was the arbiter of Europe, 
she had ‘‘fallen in power, influence, popula- 
tion and moral energy behind a rival whose 
greatness her own monarch had helped and 
practically made.’’ The chief cause of the 
moral and political decadence of France under 
the Third Republic and the ‘‘state of dis- 
order’’ in which the country found itself after 
the retirement of Thiers, according to M. 
Dimnet, is to be found in the character of the 
constitution. It is, he says, a mere makeshift 


and is ‘‘not only democratic but demagogie in 


its principles.”” The President of the Repub- 

1s a mere dummy without real authority. 
He presides without governing, he attends 
maugurations, opens expositions, distributes 





the grand priz, and hunts rabbits. He cannot 
exercise a single one of the numerous and 
important powers which the letter of the writ- 
ten constitution gives him. The Radicals have 
for a long time advocated the abolition of the 
Presidency, but the great majority of the peo- 
ple desire a President who shall be a leader 
and a real executive like the President of the 
United States. When M. Poincaré was elected 
the people believed and hoped that he would 
be something more than a figurehead, but he 
too, like his predecessors, has adopted a policy 
of self-effacement. Under the operation of the 
constitution, as it has developed, he could not 
do otherwise. The whole trouble lies in the 
attitude of the parliament, which insists on 
subordinating every other power inthe state 
to itself. It is not content with legislating 
and controlling the ministers in respect to 
their general policies, but it insists on govern- 
ing and administering as well. The result is 
short-lived ministries (there have been about 
fifty-five since the establishment of the Third 
Republic) and a President who plays only a 
ceremonial réle. In its colonial and foreign 
policy, the Republic, we are told, has failed; 
in education the results have been unsatisfac- 
tory and the education of the schools is mak- 
ing the country a nation of atheists. The 
bourgeois democracy is a fraud and the coun- 
try has been cursed with petty, low-born, God- 
hating politicians who, not content with secu- 
larizing the schools, have broken up the 
religious orders, confiscated their property, 
dispersed poor monks and nuns who had 
grown gray in the service of philanthropy, 
education, and charity, persecuted the church, 
and abrogated a solemn compact with the 
papacy that had endured more than a hundred 
years. Not stopping with this, the Radicals 
have tried to drive Catholics from the army 
and the civil service. M. Dimnet’s indictment 
of the Radicals for their anti-clerical policy is 
severe, but there is another side to the ques- 
tion which naturally, because of his clerical 
affiliations, he entirely ignores. He makes no 
reference to the opposition of the church to 
the Republic, and its well-known activities in 
favor of the monarchy; nothing is said of the 
persecution of the greatest of French scholars 
and statesmen who were too liberal for the 
church, of its fight against Dreyfus, of its 
championship of MacMahon in the great crisis 
of 1877, of its sympathy for Boulanger, and 
of its opposition to science and liberal educa- 
tion. The Republicans of France believed, 
and the evidence is not lacking, that the 
schools, which until recently were under the’ 
control of the church, were teaching the chil-_ 
dren to hate the Republic. For these and 
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other reasons which cannot be discussed here, 
the Republicans of France were compelled to 
do what they did, and although there may 
have been unnecessary harshness and severity 
in their methods, the general principle of their 
legislation is what Americans have always 
stood for. 

France, according to M. Dimnet, had 
reached a state bordering on degradation when 
the Tangier affair of 1905 came like a flash of 
lightning after which the clouds lifted. It 
was one of those events, we are told, which 
rapidly destroys a whole system of thought. 
Since that time France has entered upon an 
era of regeneration, she has awakened from 
her apathy, and is beginning to return to her 
own. A great change has occurred in the 
national spirit, in the mode of thinking, in the 
character of the national literature, and even 
in the attitude of the Radical party, which 
seems disposed to adopt a policy of greater 
conciliation toward the church. 

In a concluding chapter written after the 
outbreak of the present war, the author re- 
marks that while France has been the victim 
of politicians and while the history of the 
Third Republic has been a history of radical 
blunders, recent events have shown that the 
nation has remained sound at the core. Ani- 
mated by a new spirit, conscious of her power, 
France is ready to meet her duty. What she 
now needs most is not a conversion of mind or 
soul but a transformation oi her institutions. 
With better institutions and the kind of lead- 
ers she desires, the beginning of the century 
will soon appear as one of the greatest turning 
points in her history. 

With much of what M. Dimnet has to say in 
criticism of the French constitution and of the 
class of politicians that have governed the 
country since the advent of the Third Re- 
public, well-informed Americans will agree, 
although there will be a difference of opinion 
concerning his reproach of the Republicans 
for their anti-clerical policy. Most of us will 
feel that his rather gloomy picture of French 
democracy and his indictment of the Republic 
have been overdrawn, but we all will share 
with him the pride which he feels in the birth 
of a new France, and his optimism for the 
future. James W. GARNER. 








STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF ART.* 


Of the essays in Mr. Richard Norton’s luxu- 
rious volume, ‘‘Bernini, and Other Studies in 
the History of Art,’’ some continue the lit- 
erary tradition of English criticism, others 

* BERNINI, AND IN THE History or By 


Ores Srupies 
Richard Norton. With sixty-nine plates. New Fork: - The 
Maemilian Co. 








the scientific tradition of exact scholarship. 
To the first group belong the estimate of 
Bernini, the ‘‘Art of Portraiture,’’ the 
‘*Phidias and Michael Angelo,’’ and, essen- 
tially, the ‘‘Head of Athena from Cyrene.”’ 
Not claiming to add to our stock of knowledge, 
they seek to clarify it or to modify our critical 
judgments, 

The most powerful of these, and the most 
necessary, is the essay on Bernini. Since 
Ruskin, and in the English-speaking world, 
Bernini, like all the artists of the Baroque, has 
lain under the condemnation of a prejudice 
at once irrelevant and unjustified. An ethical 
criterion, itself not germane, has been invoked 
against them, without appreciation of their 
own moral sincerity. More serious, because 
more philosophically supported, is the notion 
that they represent a time of purely artistic 
decay, inevitably following periods of growth 
and maturity. The analogy with organic life 
which this view presupposes, however, like- 
wise has failed of demonstration, and the his- 
tory of art, if subjected to any metaphor, 
seems rather a succession of beats of a pendu- 
lum, or an alternating crescendo and diminu- 
endo, at any point of which greatness may 
appear. Mr. Norton finds Bernini’s greatness 
in merits characteristic of his own time and 
individuality — spiritual intensity, artistic 
crescendo, dramatic power — as well as in per- 
sonal and moral qualities common to the 
titanic spirits of all ages. It is primarily with 
Bernini’s work in seulpture that the author 
has concerned himself, passing lightly over 
equally distinguished work in architecture, 
yet in the field of sculpture alone he makes 
good his claim that Bernini is to be ranked as 
one of the world’s greatest masters. 

The other essays of this group, dealing with 
less controversial material, lead to less striking 
conclusions. Portraiture, Mr. Norton sug- 
gests, has two possible modes, and but two: the 
embodiment of thought, as exemplified by the 
Greeks and Venetians, and the embodiment of 
action. Michael Angelo, though like Phidias 
in so many respects, and like him a supreme 
master, was less fortunate in his background, 
and his works are in the main monuments of 
thwarted purpose. The head of Athena from 
Cyrene, the work of a local sculptor, illus- 
trates how pervading were the fundamental 
characteristics of the Greek genius — human- 
ism and directness. 

More promising are those portions of the 
book which are descriptive or scientific in their 
aim, the richly illustrated catalogues of Ber- 
nini’s clay models and his designs for the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, and the two essays deal- 
ing with Giorgione. The sketch book for the 
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Piazza, to be sure, has been already twice pub- 
lished by foreign scholars, yet it might have 
been made to give up further secrets relative 
to the gradual development of the project in 
Bernini’s mind. The author’s idea, however, 
seems rather to have been merely to adduce 
the drawings as illustrations of Bernini’s mys- 
ticism in conception, grandiose power, and 
care in study. For a similar purpose, appar- 
ently, the superb collection of sculptor’s mod- 
els owned by Mrs. Brandegee is illustrated and 
described without any study of their relations 
to the completed figures to which they corre- 
spond. 

It is the essays on Giorgione which most 
repay the scholar. They summarize the at- 
tributions made by previous writers, and 
attempt a new and corrected list of his works, 
based not only on a ‘‘combination of the best 
points of the work of these very differently 
endowed critics,’’ but on personal acquaint- 
ance with the originals as intimate as theirs. 
Agreement or disagreement with his conelu- 
sions will depend mainly on one’s principles 
of historical criticism. Mr. Norton reacts 


against what he considers an excessive atten- 
tion to externality and detail in Morelli’s 
methods, at the same time protesting against 
Mr. Berenson’s occasional affirmations of mys- 
tical faith. From a similar impressionism, in- 


deed, Mr. Norton is by no means free. In- 
stances could be multiplied from the book in 
hand of ascriptions made or denied without 
any assignment of logical grounds. Without 
pressing the argumentum ad hominem, how- 
ever, we may raise the question whether 
another method which Mr. Norton employs by 
preference is superior to those of his prede- 
eessors. It is based on the assumption that an 
artist postulated as great can never repeat 
himself, or fall below the standard established 
forhim. Such a doctrine of infallibility, read- 
ily maintained in a case like that of Giorgione 
by casting doubt on the authenticity of every- 
thing inferior, falls to the ground in any case 
where a great number of works are authenti- 
cated, as in the case of Bernini. Mr. Norton 
has to deprecate among the known works of 
Bernini failures exactly similar to those which 
he cites as impossible in Botticelli and Gior- 
gione, yet to him Bernini is a master of codr- 
dinate rank and equal inspiration. Although 
his purgations of this sort are of doubtful 
value, Mr. Norton’s suggestions on the posi- 
tive side must be very seriously considered. 
He adds to the list of Giorgione’s works the 

Gypsy Madonna’’ in Vienna, ascribed to 
Titian, the ‘‘Pieta”’ of the Correr Museum 
(perhaps a copy), ascribed to Bellini, the 

David and Solomon” in the National Gal- 





lery, ascribed to the school of Giorgione, and, 
under reserves, a portrait of a youth in 
Vienna (copy). For the ‘‘Madonna,’’ espe- 
cially, he gives solid grounds for his belief, in 
an analysis which is a model for such discus- 
sions. 

The book is written with a positiveness of 
expression which may alienate those to whom 
its conclusions are unpalatable, but it is a posi- 
tiveness to be respected as the result of in- 
dependent study and personal conviction. 
Dwarfing the loose compilations on artistic 
subjects with which we have usually to con- 
tent ourselves in America, the book comes as a 
reassuring testimony of faith that painstaking 
scholarship and concentrated thought may 
still receive a hearing. 

Sipney Fiske KIMBALL. 








YOUNG OF THE *“ NIGHT THOUGHTS,” * 


It is strange that a poet so popular and 
influential in his day as the author of ‘‘ Night 
Thoughts’’ should have had to wait a hundred 
and fifty years for an adequate biography in 
his own language. This has been the fate of 
Young; and therefore Mr. Shelley’s substan- 
tial ‘‘Life and Letters of Edward Youtig’’ 
fills a real need. For the first time we have in 
English a full-length portrait of that ‘‘polite 
hermit and witty saint,’’ as Mrs. Montagu 
called him. But there already existed in 
French an accurate and exhaustive study of 
Young’s life and works, by W. Thomas, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1901. Incredible as it may 
seem, Mr. Shelley appears never to have heard 
of this admirable biography. If he had been 
able to consult it, he would have avoided a 
number of minor errors and some really 
serious ones, and could have filled certain gaps 
in his narrative. Thus he tells us (p. 2) that 
‘fone other child was born of the marriage’’ 
of Young’s parents; Thomas shows from the 
parish records of Upham that Young had 
three sisters, two of whom, to be sure, died in 
childhood. Mr. Shelley, repeating earlier 
writers, says that Lady Young died in Janu- 
ary, 1741; Thomas cites an entry from the 
Welwyn parish register showing that she died 
January 29, 1739 or 1740. The mistake is 
serious, because upon the date of Lady 
Young’s death depends the interpretation of 
a famous passage in the ‘‘Night Thoughts,”’’ 
involving the identification of the central 
characters, and, to some extent, the whole 
question of the sincerity of the poem. The 
matter is too complex to be discussed here; 
but it may be said that Mr. Shelley’s wrong 


* Lire aND Lerrers or Epwarp Younc. By Henry C. Shel- 
ley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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date leads him to suppose that Young left his 
wife in her last illness to pay a visit to the 
Duchess of Portland, and that he listened to 
the Duchess’s suggestion of a second mar- 
riage at « date indecently near that of his 
wife’s death. Mr. Shelley’s friendliness to 
the poet causes him to gloss over these sup- 
posed delinquencies; but an examination of 
the Welwyn records would have shown him 
that Young needed no excuses. 

The great value of Mr. Sheliey’s biography 
of Young is in the abundance of new mate- 
rial which it presents, consisting chiefly of 
a series of letters from the poet to Margaret, 
Duchess of Portland. This correspondence 
covers the last twenty-five years of Young’s 
life; it. began in 1740, when the poet was 
fifty-seven and the Duchess twenty-five, and 
ended only a few weeks before his death in 
1765. The letters show Young at his best, as 
a man of the world, courtly, witty, and sensi- 
ble; deeply religious, and grave on occasion, 
but more often gay. Incidentally they give 
us a high opinion of the charm and guodness 
of the lady who inspired them. Her letters 
to Young are unfortunately lost; by the 
direction of his will, all his papers were 
destroyed. It is thus partly his own fault 
that he has waited so long for a biographer, 
and has been generally thought of as the mel- 
ancholy type of a ‘‘grave-yard poet.’’ Mr. 
Shelley has very properly emphasized the 
other side of Young’s temperament. We see 
the poet entertaining friends at his home, 
amusing the Duchess with lively stories, or 
rallying her on her failure to appreciate his 
friend Ri¢hardson’s ‘‘ Clarissa’’ ; ‘‘ your great- 
grandchildren,’’ he tells her, ‘‘will read, and 
not without tears, the sheets that are now in 
the press.”” We see him at the age of sixty- 
two making friends with that aged butterfly, 
Colley Cibber, and delighting in his company. 
Reproached for this intimacy, he defends 
himself: ‘‘As for poor Colley, his impu- 
dence diverts me, and his morals shall not 
hurt me, though, by the way, he is more fool 
than knave, and like other fools is a wit.’’ 
In another letter he complains humorously of 
the insincerity of one of his fair admirers: 
‘*Lady Andover does me honor in remember- 
ing that I exist. Yet ‘tis all compliment; 
there is no sincerity, or she had not disap- 
pointed my assignation with her. Why go to 
town! Dishonorable creature! She is gone 
only with her husband!’’ Another letter of 
half-jocose moralizing ends as follows: ‘‘ Your 
Grace will wonder what all this means, and 
what gives occasion to such random stuff. 
Why, Madam, I am now in a coffee-house 
waiting for a rascally attorney, who, having 





robbed me already of all my money, would 
now rob me of my time; and rather than do 
nothing, which is very tedious, I was deter- 
mined to write nothing to your Grace.’’ This 
is the Young of the satires, who could hit off 
so aptly the hypocritical church-goers : 

“ And when their sins they set sincerely down, 

They’ll find that their religion has been one,” 
or the ignorant librarians: 

“ Unlearned men of books assume the care, 

As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair.” 
But Mr. Shelley does justice also to the 
serious Young, the Young of the ‘Night 
Thoughts,’’ who placed in his garden a 
‘*painted bench, a mere optical deceit,’’ and 
inscribed on it the motto, ‘‘Invisibilia non 
decipiunt.’’ 

As a portrait of the man Mr. Shelley’s book 
is in many respects excellent. Apart from his 
inaccuracies as to fact his chief weakness is on 
the critical side. His estimate of Young’s 
work is not always discriminating; for in- 
stance, he rates the turgid tragedies much too 
high. Little or nothing is said of literary 
influences on Young, and almost nothing of 
Young’s own great influence. His popularity 
on the Continent, for example, signalized by 
translations into a dozen languages, is an ex- 
tremely interesting matter to which Mr. 
Shelley scarcely alludes. These are grave 
omissions; and here again the French study 
would have furnished invaluable aid. When 
all deductions are made, however, we must 
remain grateful to Mr. Shelley for his sym- 
pathetic and attractive portrait of a poet 
nowadays neglected, and above all for the 
delightful series of letters which he has made 


available. Homér E. Woopsrince. 








INTERPRETERS OF MUSIC.* 


That inspiring novel, ‘‘Jean Christophe,”’ 
has given M. Romain Rolland an international, 
and, from present appearances, an enduring 
fame. He holds the chair of musical criticism 
in the Sorbonne and shares with his colleague, 
M. Combarieu, the foremost position in the 
ranks of writers on music in France. The 
present volume, which is admirably trans- 
lated by Miss Mary Blaiklock, is the initial 
publication of a series to be called ‘‘ The Musi- 
cian’s Bookshelf.’”’ M. Claude Landi, who 
furnishes an Introduction, gives some inter- 
esting biographical details of M. Rolland, who 
won, at the age of twenty-nine, the grand 
prix of the French Academy for a work on 
‘*The History of Opera in Europe before Lulli 

* MusIciaNs or To-pay. By Romain Rolland. Translated 
by Mary Blaikloek. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


NATURE IN Music. Lawrence Gilman. New. York;, 
John Lane Co. : . 
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and Scarlatti,’’ and who has since gone on 
accumulating laurels until his place among the 
leading men in musical interpretation and 
literature is almost equivalent to a final and 
positive verdict of posterity. 

We have here a number of essays, some of 
which have seen the light before, dealing with 
the deeper aspects of music in Germany and 
France. One paper, however, is devoted to the 
Italian composer of oratorios, Don Lorenzo 
Perosi. The author attempts to some extent a 
eomparison of recent German and French 
composers, and makes no very profound secret 
of his predilection for the men of his own land 
and time. This statement is not meant to be 
disparaging, but to indicate the point of view 
from which the work is written. Our author 
also seems to be an eloquent advocate of music 
with a programme as the highest form of 
music, a position which makes him something 
of a reactionary. This view may be a recoil 
from the extreme views of Wagner and 
Strauss, and is perhaps shared by many musi- 
cians of to-day; but it is always difficult to 
take the step backward, and history, after all, 
never repeats itself. 

The French composers of whom M. Rolland 
speaks are Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, d’Indy, and 
Debussy ; the German composers are Wagner, 
Strauss, and Hugo Wolf. He has a separate 
essay in which he compares German and 
French music; and there is an elaborate 
account of the musical movement in Paris 
since 1870, which he calls ‘‘The Awakening,”’ 
a title which leads to some consideration on 
the reader’s part. The date 1870 has its con- 
notations, and one may ask oneself what may 
become of French and German music after the 
sinister years of 1914 and 1915. 

The essay on Berlioz is especially note- 
worthy. M. Rolland is frank in revealing 
Berlioz’s weakness of character, and in our 
opinion gives altogether too much attention to 
that side of the case. The close connection 
between character and achievement is indis- 
putable, but art has mostly to do with the lat- 
ter, and in the lapse of the years the misdoings 
of exceptional intelligences are lost in the 
record of service to the advancing destinies of 
the race. His view of Berlioz, and indeed his 
view of music as a whole, may be gathered 
from the following paragraphs: 

“ Before Berlioz’s time there was really only one 
master of the first rank who made a great effort to 

French music; it was Rameau; and de- 
spite his genius, he was conquered by Italian art. 
By force of cireumstances, therefore, French music 
found itself moulded in foreign musical forms — 
8% most men speak more than they think, even 
thought itself became Germanized, and it was diffi- 





cult to, discover, through this traditional insin- 
cerity, the true and spontaneous form of French 
musical thought. But Berlioz found it by instinct. 
From the first he strove to free French music from 
the oppression of the foreign tradition that was 
smothering it.” 

“ Berlioz is thus the true inheritor of Beetho- 
ven’s thought. The difference between a work 
like the ‘Roméo and Juliette’ symphony of Berlioz 
and one of Beethoven’s symphonies is that the 
former, it would seem, endeavors to express objec- 
tive emotions and themes in music. I do not see 
why music should not follow poetry in getting 
away from introspection and try to paint the 
drama of the universe. Shakespeare is as good as 
Dante. Besides, one may add, it is always Berlioz 
that may be discovered in his music; it is his soul, 
starving for love and mocked at by shadows, which 
is revealed through all the scenes of Roméo.” 


The above quotations indicate the trend of 
M. Rolland’s thought, and the method of his 
procedure. When he comes to treat of Ger- 
man music, it must be said at once that he is 
eminently just, and generous in his admira- 
tion. We may point to the essay on Hugo 
Wolf, in which genuine appreciation of the 
musician vies with sympathy for the un- 
toward fate which overwhelmed the great tal- 
ent at so many places and times in its career. 
In the comparison between French and Ger- 
man music, it must be conceded that his bias 
in favor of the music cf his own country shows 
itself fully and clearly. Art, however, de- 
mands allegiance for its own sake, and it is 
certainly time that we should outgrow na- 
tional prejudices in matters of universal 
eoncern. Nobody talks about French mathe- 
maties; why make so much of Freneh music, 
or German music, or Italian music? The 
realm of art is above national limitations, it is 
its own creator, its own arbiter, its own 
appreciator. In it we become conscious of 
universal humanity, and nations are like shad- 
ows of the night disappearing in the splendor 
of the daytime. In the essays on Strauss and 
Wagner we see reflected M. Rolland’s pre- 
disposition for the symphony with the pro- 
gramme; he finds it somewhat objectionable in 
Strauss when in the ‘‘Sinfonia Domestica’’ he 
omits the programme altogether, and he evi- 
dently prefers Wagner in the concert room to 
Wagner in the theatre. He says: 


“ There are dilettanti who pretend that at a con- 
cert the best way to enjoy Beethoven’s last works— 
where the sonority is defective—is to stop the 
ears and read the score. One might say with less 
of a paradox that the best way to follow a per- 
formance of Wagner’s operas is to listen with the 
eyes shut, so perfect is the music, so powerful is its 
hold 6n the imagination that it leaves nothing to be 
desired ; ‘what it’ suggests to the mind is infinitely 
finer than what;the eyes may see. I have never: 
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shared the opinion that Wagner’s works may be 
best appreciated in the Theatre. His works are 
epic symphonies. As a frame for them I should 
like temples; as scenery, the illimitable land of 
thought; as actors, our dreams.” 

We have no space to tell of the appreciation 
of d’Indy, which is intense, or of the idealiza- 
tion of Debussy, who represents to M. Rolland 
in their highest form some of the salient char- 
acteristics of the French, or of the sincere 
rhapsody on the theme of Saint-Saéns. There 
is not a page of the book without arresting 
thought or insight; there is the enthusiasm of 
the genuine lover of his art; there is no un- 
reasoning admiration, but the analytical ten- 
dency of the modern critic. Coming from 
such a source, the book is, of course, authorita- 
tive, and to those who love music it will prove 
an opportunity to gain not only pleasure but 
an outlook fine and high. 


Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s book, ‘‘Nature in 
Music,’’ follows in the main the same direc- 
tion as M. Rolland’s. The first essay gives the 
title to the volume. It is a history of the 
growth of nature expression in music. Mr. 
Gilman says: 

“The strongest appeal of natural beauty has 
always, then, been chiefly to people of emotional 
habit, and especially to those of untrammeled 
imagination and non-conformist tendencies; in 
other words, to poetically minded radicals, in all 
times and regions. It is probable that the curious 
and enlightened enquirer, bearing in mind these 
facts, would not be surprised to find, in studying 
the various expressions of this attraction, as they 
are recorded in the arts, that the uniquely sensi- 
tive and eloquent art of musie has long been the 
handmaid of the Nature lover; and he would be 
prepared to find the Nature lover himself appear- 
ing often in the guise of that inherently emotional 
and often heterodox being, the music maker.” 

The transcriptions of nature in music date 
back to very early periods. The earlier at- 
tempts at nature description, however, were 
merely imitative or sentimental; that is, they 
were subjective; the painting of nature objec- 
tively belongs to recent times; the further 
advance to the use of nature expression as a 
symbol of spirit or intelligence, belongs to the 
latest composers, Debussy, MacDowell, Loeffler. 
An example of the earlier nature music is 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hebrides’’ overture, which 
gives us the emotions of the composer in view- 
ing natural scenery. An example of the later 
nature music is Debussy’s ‘‘La Mer.’’ 

The essay, while here and there amenable 
to the charge of being overburdened with lan- 
guage, gives, nevertheless, a really satisfac- 
tory view of the contention of music in the 
matter of nature transcription, and contains 
a strong defence of programme music, which is 





repeated in more than one other place in the 
book, showing how near the subject is to the 
author’s heart, and how important he con- 
siders it. 

Mr. Gilman is evidently a mystic of the 
highest type. He has been a student of the 
oriental literatures, and he bathes his subject 
everywhere in the light which never was on 
land or sea. This gives a unique quality to 
his writing, and leads him everywhere to posi- 
tive conclusions. In an age of prevalent 
negation and materialistic nihilism, this is a 
fine faith and assurance. So in his essay on 
‘‘Death and the Musicians’’ he makes his 
climax with Schubert’s ‘‘Death and the 
Maiden,’’ Wagner’s ‘‘Isoldens Liebestod’’ 
and Strauss’s ‘‘Tod und Verklarung,’’ in all 
of which there is imaged a region wonderful, 
over which destroying time has no control. 

With the defence of Herr Hugo von Hoff- 
mannsthal as given in the essay on ‘‘ Strauss 
and the Greeks,’’ apropos of the modernized 
‘*Electra,’’ we are less inclined to be satisfied. 
There is certainly no objection to poet or 
musician making such use of the myth as he 
sees fit, filling it with a modern significance 
and giving it splendors which it never had 
before. The utterance, musical or otherwise, 
belongs to him who does it best. But for the 
introduction of unnecessary disagreeable de- 
tails, and the lowering of tone in a drama 
there seems no adequate excuse. The music 
of Strauss, however, to the ‘‘Electra,’’ is in 
the heaven of all its desires, ‘‘it is full of his 
typical qualities — he never halts or fumbles; 
he has a superb assurance. His mastery of 
his imaginative material and of his technic is 
absolute. ’’ 

Mr. Gilman has a reasonable word to say in 
regard to opera in English. He comes in gen- 
eral to the conclusion that an opera should be 
sung in the language which its composer gave 
to it. He considers this country lucky over 
European nations in that it can always hear 
an operatic work in the language in which it 
was produced. He instances the unhappy 
translations with which we are all familiar, 
in which the music does not fit the words; he 
thinks that it is hopeless to expect that a talent 
spanning both music and words so completely 
as to be able to make a suitable translation 
could be induced to devote itself to so thank- 
less a task as the pouring of the liquor of 
thought from one vessel to another. It would 
be irresistibly led to creation, either in the 
drama or the opera. Therefore it behooves 
the English-speaking public to encourage the 
bringing forth of English operas which will 
have the importance of Wagner and Strauss 
and Debussy in their respective mediums. 
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We cannot close this notice without refer- 
ence to the essay called a ‘‘Musical Cosmopo- 
lite,’’ which deals with the German-American 
composer, Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler, who, 
although born in Alsace, has done all his work 
in our own country, and takes place as an 
American composer, for which let us be duly 
thankful, as we have need of many recruits in 
the department of music. Mr. Loeffler has now 
found his place on programmes everywhere, 
and in the opinion of our author, is one of the 
greatest masters living to-day, with a message, 
sombre, perhaps, but high and noble, and with 
great control of musical resources. 

The book has some of the qualities of the 
music of which it treats; it has its enthusi- 
asms and its repugnances; it is full of knowl- 
edge, both of music and literature; it gives to 
music its place among the great and serious 
arts; it recognizes that music, like every art, 
is expressive of the World Ideal; and it must 
add to the genuine understanding of music 
wherever it is thoughtfully read. 


Louis JAMES BLOCK. 








NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


Until the outbreak of war the nearer capitals of 
¢ontinental Europe held important colonies of 
American students, many of them youthfully eager 
and impecunious. Remoteness and growing differ- 
ences in standards between these temporary exiles 
and their fiction-reading compatriots at home sug- 
gest possible reasons why American writers have 
not utilized material so seemingly fitted for their 
purposes to any notable extent. It is, perhaps, as 
well, since it has remained for Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart to open the way with a book of unusual 
interest, “The Street of Seven Stars” (Hough- 
ton). The leading characters are an American 
girl, studying the art of the violin in Vienna, and a 

ysician, her fellow-countryman, seeking wider 

owledge. They are given the attributes we like 
to think of as American, satisfying admirably our 
idealists, though all suspicion of exaggeration is 
removed by the use of an eminently undesirable 
—_ or two and the sympathetic treatment of the 

lennese introduced. A wide range of emotions is 
successfully depicted and the love story is tender 
and true, and hopelessly impractical, as ideal love 
stories may well be. 

A refreshing novel, “Sons of the Rhine” (Des- 
mond FitzGerald), has been translated by Miss 
Louise T. Lazell from the German of Herr Rudolf 
Herzog’s “ Die Wiskottens.” The scene is laid in 
the province of the Rhine where the valley of the 
river Wupper is given over to manufacturing, and 
the title of the work in the original is the family 
name of the manufacturers, a father, mother, and 
six sons, with whose fortunes the pages are con- 


_ @emed. The elder sons inherit the business abilities 


their parents, the founders of a growing ribbon 
, while the two younger are of poetic and 





artistic bent, and one intermediate is a scientist. 
The most aggressive of the number is wedded to a 
wife of tendencies which Americans will recognize 
as Puritan in the less worthy sense of the word, 
and her coldness leads to an estrangement which 
ends with her complete surrender to the facts of 
life as her husband lives it. The youngest boy 
makes an earlier failure as a painter after running 
away from home to study, but his designs for new 
ribbons go far toward saving the business from 
the effect of a relentless competition. It is one of 
those artificially artless stories in which everything 
that has been wrong turns right at the best possible 
moment, and is likely to appeal to a large follow- 
ing. The character studies are well done and the 
translation excellent, except for the numerous 
seriptural quotations, where Miss Lazell might 
have used the English authorized version to advan- 
tage. The book is free from militarism; indeed, 
from Germanism, with the exception of an extraor- 
dinary line from Von Moltke, “ In its own strength, 
in that alone, lies the strength of a nation.” The 
italics are the author’s, and the sentiment fairly 
astounding. 

“ Yourself and the Neighbours” (Devin-Adair) 
is made up of a series of brief descriptions of life 
in Ireland among the peasantry, chiefly among 
their small sons and daughters, written by Mr. 
Seumas MacManus and illustrated by Mr. Thomas 
Fogarty. As in others of Mr. MacManus’s books, 
the knowledge displayed has been gained at first 
hand, and is treated with complete comprehension 
and sympathy. The same may be said of the pic- 
tures, which lack nothing of the wit of the text. 
It is such stories as these that interpret racial spirit 
and bring to foreigners the assurance of a common 
humanity which is the truest internationalism. 

Excellent melodrama makes up Mr. J. C. 
Snaith’s “Anne Feversham” (Appleton), a story 
of Elizabeth’s time in which the author has had the 
daring to introduce Shakespeare and his theatrical 
associates as subordinate though important char- 
acters. A beautiful youth is condemned to death 
most unjustly. A lovely girl has just been soundly 
whipped by her irate father for disobedience and 
east into a dungeon where she is neighbor to the 
beautiful youth. They effect their escape and have 
the most astonishing adventures, eventually falling 
in with the Lord Chamberlain’s Players at Oxford, 
she disguised as a boy and both as gypsies. The 
part of Rosalind, which she had originally inspired, 
is created by her before the Queen, and a happy 
ending, virtue rewarded and vice rebuked, crowns 
the story. 

“The Place beyond the Winds” (Doubleday) 
is Mrs. Harriet T. Comstock’s newest adventure in 
fiction. Its scene is laid near the Canadian border 
and its characters are tough pioneers and woods- 
men and their gentler teachers and offspring. The 
girl leaves a most unhappy home with her name 
under a cloud, and becomes a trained nurse in New 
York. Once there, the interest becomes largely 
medical and the most difficult of all problems con- 
fronting the practising physician she solves by cut- 
ting the knot. This divided interest does not add 
to the artistic value of the work, but it will surely 
serve the cause in which M. Brieux conceived and 
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wrote more than one of his plays. The characters 
of the book are strongly differentiated, and the 
narrative diversified enough to appeal to many 
tastes. Practically impossible as it 1s for the author 
to be more explicit in stating the terms of her 
problem, it strikingly lacks definition. 

Irony and hyperbole combine with a very pretty 
wit to make Mr. Stephen Leacock’s “Arcadian 
Adventures of the Idle Rich” (Lane) that rare 
bird in contemporary English literature, a success- 
ful satire. The treatment of our plutocrats is 
episodic, though many of the characters appear in 
several of the tales. Nearly all of these are of pre- 
posterous wealth, which the men are striving to 
inerease, only such persons of average possessions 
being admitted to the pages as tend to enhance the 
evidences of conspicuous waste. The reader will 
probably find the note rather shrill for continuous 
reading, much as the work deserves to be read. 
The merger of two fashionable churches, one Angli- 
ean and the other Presbyterian, along the lines of 
the most approved methods of high finance is one 
of the best bits of witty sarcasm in recent print. 

The heroine of Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop’s 
“Clay and Rainbows” (Stokes) is about as disa- 
greeable a piece of feminine flesh as has appeared 
in recent fiction, quite degenerate, even to the point 
of suggesting that she would certainly be held a 
moron in any morals court. Ineapable of con- 
stanecy, she contrives to keep one fairly good man 
and several others who are not so good in a state of 
more or less complete unhappiness from one cover 
of the book to the other. Before the tale is com- 
pleted, not one of the characters has retained the 
reader’s sympathy, being thoroughly committed as 
lacking in elementary morality, good taste, or com- 
mon sense. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


It is a curious and regrettable 
fact that the great executive de- 
partments of our Federal Gov- 
ernment have not received from students and 
writers a measure of attention commensurate 
with their interest and importance, or in fair 
proportion to the amount of study which has 
been devoted to the presidency, the houses of 
Congress, or even the courts. Until very 
recently there was not one book in which the 
organization and working of any one of the 
departments was described adequately, for 
either the expert or the general reader. There 
is, of course, Ingersoll’s ‘‘ History of the War 
Department,’’ Cushing’s ‘‘Story of Our Post 
Office,’’ Swank’s ‘‘Department of Agricul- 
ture,’’ and Easby-Smith’s ‘‘Department of 
Justice,’’ not to enumerate a considerable list 
of histories of the navy. But all of these 
works (except that of Mr. Easby-Smith, pub- 
lished in 1904) are antiquated, or are mere 
popular sketches, or are histories rather than 
descriptive treatises. And the several excel- 


The Department 
of State. 





lent monographs which have been written 
upon various individual bureaus or adminis- 
trative services make no pretense of covering 
the field. To the student of political science, 
therefore (and doubtless to many people who 
lay no claim to such designation) , Mr. Gaillard 
Hunt’s ‘‘The Department of State’’ (Yale 
University Press) is highly gratifying, first be- 
cause in its plan and execution it so closely ap- 
proximates the ideal piece of work of its kind, 
and secondly because the preparation of it has 
fallen to a writer of such exceptional qualifi- 
cations. For many years Mr. Hunt occupied 
the post of chief of the Bureau of Citizenship 
in the State Department, and his knowledge 
of the Department is the product not only of 
prolonged and painstaking historical investi- 
gation but of personal observation and of act- 
ive participation in the Department’s activi- 
ties. His book is technical rather than popular 
in character, and it is at the same time histori- 
eal and descriptive. it is not a history of 
diplomacy, or a series of biographical sketches 
of the secretaries of state. It abounds, fur- 
thermore, in lengthy citations from laws, cir- 
culars, and regulations. But, as the author 
rightly says, these documentary passages tell 
the story more accurately than a paraphrase 
could do, and unquestionably their use will 
contribute to a realization of the expressed 
desire to make the book, so far as it goes, defini- 
tive. The first three chapters recount suc- 
einctly the history of the varying arrange- 
ments made for the conduct of foreign affairs 
by the Continental Congress and by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, supplementing ad- 
mirably the chapters of Mr. Learned in his 
‘*President’s Cabinet’’ dealing with the gen- 
eral administrative aspects of the period, and 
leaving apparently little or nothing further 
to be said. Two chapters are devoted to the 
creation and organization of the State Depart- 
ment in 1789, two others to the functions once 
exercised by the Department but now with- 
drawn, together with those which are still 
exercised only on occasion, and two more to 
the Department’ s past and present internal 
organization. Seven chapters serve for an 
analytical discussion of the Department's 
present functions. And the volume closes 
with an interesting account of the buildings 
and rooms utilized for the work of the Depart- 
ment throughout the past century and a quar- 
ter. With respect to the allotment of space 
one criticism only may be suggested. The 
diplomatic and consular services are cov ered 
together in a single chapter of but twenty 
pages. More space might well have been given 
them, even at the sacrifice of some details pre 
sented upon other and less important subjects. 
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Caustic comment from Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford on naval 
and other matters of current 
interest has obtained some publicity of late, 
and shows him to be as incisive in speech as 
he has proved himself unhesitating and vigor- 
ous in action during his long and distinguished 
service afloat and ashore, in the navy and in 
parliament, and in whatever rank or capacity 
it has been his lot to serve his country. In ‘‘The 
Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co.) he does not fail to 
reveal a mastery of his native tongue such as 
few sailors can claim. Very early in his sea- 
faring life, which began when he was but thir- 
teen years old, he demonstrated the sufficiency 
of his vocabulary in an amusing manner. He 
was asked to be coxswain of a racing crew 
belonging to the ‘‘Marlborough,’’ the first ship 
of war to which he was assigned as naval 
eadet, and the invitation was extended in 
these words by the spokesman of the deputa- 
tion entrusted with the business: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
it’s like this here, sir, if you’ll pardon me. 
Yew be young-like, and what we was thinking 
was whether you have the power of language 
that du be required.’’ ‘‘I said I would do my 
best,’’ relates the one thus honored. ‘‘I did. 
I astonished myself.’’ In his enthusiasm for 
his calling, he rises almost to the realm of 
poetry in an early chapter, which opens thus: 
“I wish I could convey to my readers some- 
thing of the pride and delight which a sailor 
feels in his ship. But who that has never had 
the luck to be a deep-water sailor, can under- 
stand his joy in the noble vessel, or the uplift- 
ing sense of his control over her matchless and 
splendid power, born of a knowledge of her 
every rope and sail and timber, and of an 
understanding of her behavior and ability. 
For every ship has her own spirit, her own 
personality.’’ Admiral Beresford comes of 
illustrious and gallant Irish stock, one mem- 
ber of which, Admiral Sir John Poo Beres- 
ford, achieved both unusual glory and uncom- 
mon length of years, dying in 1884 at the ex- 
treme age of one hundred and sixteen. Lord 
Charles himself, as we learn, but not from his 
own narrative, has in the course of his strenu- 
ous life broken his breast-bone and parted 
with a piece of it, broken his right leg, right 
hand, right foot, five ribs, one collar-bone 
three times, the other once, his nose three 
times, and one of the bones of the pelvis; but 
though he was in youth marked for an early 
grave by the wiseacres, his energy of will has 
carried him through to a well-preserved ma- 
turity, for not yet can he be called old, being 
still on the sunny side of seventy. His two- 
volume autobiography is packed with events 
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of interest, sometimes of thrilling interest, and 
often of great historic importance. His life 
is, in very truth, a part of his country’s his- 
tory. Mr. L. Cope Cornford provides the book 
with useful Introduction and notes, and many 
illustrations are interspersed. 


There is an undeniable fascina- 
tion about the men and women 
who have won a prominent place 
in the theatre, where we go to see life moving 
before us in a sort of dream. The applause 
which they receive, the splendor in which they 
appear, the idealization which we give to their 
character and attainments, set them apart 
from the ordinary human being, and give 
interest to them in every aspect in whieh they 
manifest themselves. We like especially to 
know about them as simple human beings, and 
an opportunity to gaze into their daily life 
away from the glamour of the stage is gladly 
seized upon. Madame Lilli Lehmann Kalisch 
in her book, ‘‘My Path through Life’’ (Put- 
nam), presents us with an autobiography 
singularly minute and agreeable. She begins 
with her girlhood days and passes on to the 
period of her extraordinary triumphs, when 
she was almost without question the greatest 
singer of her time. Her book shows her to be 
a woman of remarkable insight and intelli- 
gence; her aims are, and have been, as high 
as those of the art which she made grander 
and nobler by her efforts; we doubt whether 
any singer ever lived who brought to her art 
sincerer devotion. Lilli Lehmann came of a 
musical family. Her mother, Marie Loew, 
was a distinguished singer in opera, and her 
father, Carl August Lehmann, was one of the 
famous tenors of his day. The father proved 
a wayward person and his death released the 
family from considerable embarrassment. 
The mother, who had left the stage, became 
harpist in the orchestra of the theatre in 
Prague, and maintained herself and two 
daughters thus, and by giving lessons in sing- 
ing. Both girls followed their mother in their 
careers, and Lilli Lehmann seems to think that 
her sister Marie was a greater artist than her- 
self. The account of these youthful days is 
very entertaining, and the young girls soon 
had many chances of appearing in public, 
securing thus an education which subse- 
quently proved invaluable to them. Richard 
Wagner comes into their life very early. He 
was a friend of the mother, and at one time 
made a serio-comic proposition for the adop- 
tion of Lilli. After some effort a professional 
engagement for the elder daughter Lilli was 
obtained at the Prague National Theatre, and 
the life-work began in earnest. The book will 
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be found enjoyable by musicians and laymen 
alike; for it is the story of a grand woman and 
a great artist at her best. The translation by 
Mrs. Alice Benedict Seligman is in the main 
well done and the portraits and other illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. 


Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s 
translation of the ‘‘Letters of 
Dostoevsky’’ (Macmillan) is a 
book that will interest all admirers of the Rus- 
sian novelist. The letters contain much that 
our reading of the novels had prepared us for 
and a little that was less to be expected. The 
extraordinary preoccupation of the young 
Dostoieffsky with European literature, for 
example, will be somewhat surprising to many 
of his American readers. On the other hand, 
his characteristic enthusiasms are set down 
here at the greatest length, with a fullness, 
indeed, that is a little trying to the patience. 
He was the most fanatical of Slavophils, find- 
ing little to admire and much to condemn in 
the civilizations of the West. He was a mystic 
in polities as in religion, and the efficiency of 
modern Germany desolated his soul, while 
France seemed to him decadent and immoral. 
The hope of European civilization appeared to 
him to lie in ‘‘holy Russia,’’ though he found 
it difficult to convey this hope in intelligible 
terms. His unfortunate quarrel with Tour- 
gueniéff was intensified by the latter’s con- 
tempt for Russian pretensions. Throughout 
the letters, as in the novels, one is struck by 
the singular confusion that characterized, 
Dostoieffsky as thinker. His grasp of abstract 
ideas was always uncertain, and he was never 
able to discipline himself by a rational con- 
sideration of any subject that had deeply 
engaged his sympathy. The letters, although 
illuminating to those already familiar with the 
novels, should not be read as an introduction 
to Dostoieffsky’s works; they should be read 
only by those who have already gained some 
knowledge of the strength and the weakness of 
the man who wrote them. 


The mind 
of Dostoieffsky. 


Enamoured of our youthful and 
vigorous Far West, though him- 
self a resident of the effete East, 
Mr. E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S., writes 
with both enthusiasm and knowledge concern- 
ing the manifold attractions and possibilities 
of the vast domain stretching from the Mexi- 
ean border to Puget Sound, and even beyond, 
to the Alaskan boundary line. This region he 
has traversed in a motor-car, being, he be- 
lieves, the first to make the journey in that 
manner. ‘‘The End of the Trail’’ (Scribner), 
describes in vivid style and with a wealth of 
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pictorial accompaniment the incidents of the 
undertaking, with such items of geographical 
and agricultural and miscellaneous informa- 
tion as naturally include themselves in a nar- 
rative of this kind. Especially impressive is 
the change recently wrought in the desert 
regions of the Southwest by the introduction 
of artificial irrigation, whereby the sandy 
wastes of New Mexico and Arizona are made 
to develop unsuspected fertility and the face 
of nature is marvellously transformed. Mr. 
Powell’s chapter-headings indicate the tone of 
his book; he chooses such picturesquely de- 
scriptive captions as ‘‘Conquerors of Sun 
and Sand,’’ ‘‘Chopping a Path to To-mor- 
row,’’ ‘‘The Land of Dreams-Come-True,”’ 
‘*Where Gold Grows on Trees,’’ ‘‘The Coast 
of Fairyland,’’ and ‘‘The Valley of Heart’s 
Delight.’’ Allowing himself a sufficiency of 
rhetorical exuberance to preserve his style 
from dullness, he perhaps carries to excess the 
familiar devices of exaggeration and allitera- 
tion, as where he describes the road from 
Pheenix to the Roosevelt Dam, which he calls 
**the trail of a thousand thrills,’’ and says 
‘*its right-angle corners and hairpin turns are 
calculated to make the hair of the motorist 
permanently pompadour.’’ This last expres- 
sion is a favorite of his in emphasizing the 
startling character of far-western scenery. As 
in his preceding volume, ‘‘The Last Fron- 
tier,’’ the author gives evidence of much expe- 
rience as a ‘‘gentleman rover’’ (to use a term 
of his own) and an alert observer. There is a 
wealth of entertainment and information in 
his pages. 


—— The William Brewster Clark 
bagle of Roman Foundation at Amherst Coilege 
oes cai aims to throw light in a genu- 
inely scientific spirit upon the relations which 
research and scientific discovery of to-day 
bear to individual attitude and social policy. 
The second series of lectures, ‘‘Biology and 
Social Problems,’’ was given by Professor 
G. H. Parker of Harvard and they admirably 
carry out both in letter and spirit the purpose 
of the enterprise. The first lecture deals with 
the fundamental conceptions and discoveries 
of modern biology regarding the structure and 
action of the nervous system, in its relation to 
reflexes, freedom, and memory. The second 
concerns itself with the secretions of the duct- 
less glands and those mysterious chemical sub- 
stances known as hormones, which profoundly 
affect and control the activities of organs, de- 
velopmental processes, and secondary sexual 
characters. The third lecture discusses the 
wonderful revelations of the secrets of repro- 
duction and heredity and their practical ap- 
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plication in genetics. The closing lecture is a 
conservative estimate of the present status of 
our knowledge of the factors of organic evolu- 
tion, consisting of a frank recognition of the 
profound inadequacy of our present proved 
ground, a relegation of Darwin’s natural selec- 
tion to a place of secondary importance, and a 
confident belief that experiment and analysis 
will ultimately place in man’s hands a fuller 
knowledge of the factors which have brought 
about his existence. Lucidity, definite prog- 
ress to conclusions, frankness, and breadth of 
view characterize this book and make it one of 
the best brief statements of current biological 
thought so far published for the general 
reader. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


A person who believes that Sir 

Walter Raleigh wrote Shake- 

speare’s plays is not quite so 

crazy as a Baconian. Raleigh had far more 
than Bacon of the Elizabethan versatility; he 
had also more imagination, and a very pretty 
talent for poetry. Still no one with any sensi- 
tiveness to style could suppose that the author 
of ‘‘Give me my scallop-shell of quiet’’ could 
have written the tragedy of Lear or ‘‘The 
Tempest.’’ Nothing so imponderable as lit- 
erary quality, however, is noticed by Mr. 
Henry Pemberton, Jr., in his ‘‘Shakespere 
and Sir Walter Raleigh’’ (Lippincott). He 
applies, as he tells us in his Preface, methods 
to which he has ‘‘ been accustomed in the study 
of physical sciences.’’ Perhaps it is this scien- 
tifie training which leads him to find profound 
significance in the fact that on the title-pages 
of some early editions the name of the author 
is spelled with a hyphen, ‘‘Shake-speare.’’ 
Surely it is not the scientific method which 
leads Mr. Pemberton to repeat from Charles 
Kingsley an outrageous calumny on Richard 
Burbage, based on a passage from one of 
Jonson’s masques; for if Mr. Pemberton had 
looked up the reference, even he must have 
seen that Kingsley entirely misunderstood the 
passage. In justice to Mr. Pemberton, how- 
ever, it should be said that he discovers no 
acrostics or cryptograms, but relies for his 
evidence upon a number of ‘‘topical allu- 
sions’’ in the plays and sonnets, which can be 
explained as referring to various cireum- 
stances in Raleigh’s life. Some of these ex- 
planations are neat and by themselves plausi- 
ble. But the book exhibits beautifully the 
three fundamental weaknesses characteristic 
of its class. Practically all such books are 
ased in great part upon (1) a literary stu- 
pidity which cannot distinguish between 
sharply contrasted styles, (2) a form of snob- 
ess which, in defiance of literary history, 





assumes that no work of the highest merit can 
be done by an author of obscure social stand- 
ing and irregular education, and (3) an 
encyclopedic ignoring of all the facts which 
do not fit into the writer’s theory. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


“The Short Story” (McClurg), by Professor 
E. A. Cross of the State Teachers’ College of 
Colorado, is a well selected collection of eighteen or 
twenty prose narratives with an Introduction and 
brief notes. Unlike many recent books on the 
same subject it gives no directions to the pros- 
pective writer of short stories, but aims to help the 
thoughtful reader to a better understanding of 
this literary form. 

Five new volumes in the Greek section of the 
“Loeb Classical Library” have come to hand, as 
follows: the second and final volume of Mr. Walter 
Miller’s translation of Xenophon’s “ Cyropedia,” 
two volumes of a ten-volume translation of 
“ Plutarch’s Lives” by Mr. Bernadotte Perrin, the 
first volume of Mr. H. B. Dewing’s translation of 
Procopius, and the third volume of Mr. E. Cary’s 
translation of Dio’s Roman history. 

“The South African Year Book, 1914,” edited 





‘by Mr. W. H. Hosking and published by Messrs. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., is the first issue of an annual 
publication of collated information regarding the 
Union of South Africa. The data have been 
secured from official sources, chiefly from the 
Union, Provincial, German, and Portuguese gov- 
ernments, and a wide variety of matters petal oa 
the country is considered, such as, its orography, 
hydrography, climate and meteorology, races and 
language, minerals, public health, agriculture, tar- 
iffs, harbours, or finance. 

As excellent as their predecessors in every re- 
spect of printing and editing and serviceable bind- 
ing are the additions to the “ Oxford Editions,” 
which include the following titles: Newman’s 
“The Dream of Gerontius, and Other Poems”; 
“The Poetical Works of George Crabbe,” edited 
by Messrs. A. J. Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle with 
the poet’s notes and the text of his own edition; 
Keble’s “The Christian Year,” including “Lyra 
Innocentium,” and other poems, together with his 
sermon on “National Apostasy”; the poems of 
William Cuilen Bryant; and the poems of Charles 
Kingsley, including “The Saint’s Tragedy,” 
“Andromeda,” and other verse. In the pocket 
series of “ World’s Classics ” recent additions com- 
prise: “Dreamthorp, with Selections from Last 
Leaves,” by Alexander Smith, with an Introduction 
by Mr. Hugh Walker, LL.D.; “Lorna Doone,” by 
R. D. Blackmore, with an Introduction by Mr. T. 
Herbert Warren; “Goblin Market, The Prince’s 
Progress, and Other Poems,” by Christina Rossetti; 
“The Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H. M. S. 
Bounty,” by Sir John Barrow, with an Introduc- 
tion by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge; “The De- 
fence of Guenevere, Life and Death of Jason, and 
Other Poems,” by William Morris; and “ Selected 
English Short Stories (Nineteenth Century) ,” 
with an Introduction by Mr. Hugh Walker, LL.D. 
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NOTES. 


A book by M. Emile Verhaeren, “ The Belgian 
Spirit,” is announced by Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s new novel, “ The Ragged 
Messenger,” will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

A play by Mr. Edward Sheldon, “ The Garden of 
Paradise,” and one by Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
“ Plaster Saints,” will be published immediately by 
the Macmillan Co. 

“ James,” a novel by “ W. Dane Bank” which 
was announced in the autumn but which was de- 
layed, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
George H. Doran Co. 

Mr. Ceeil Chesterton, brother of Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, has written “ The Prussian Has Said in His 
Heart,” which Mr. Laurence J. Gomme announces 
for publication on this side. 

A novel by Mr. Booth Tarkington, “ The 
Turmoil,” which has been running serially in 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” is announced for publica- 
tion on February 11 by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison’s new story, 
“Angela’s Business, ” which is being published 
serially in the “ Metropolitan Magazine” will be 
issued in book form shortly by Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Four new volumes of the “ Home University 
Library ” will be published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. next week. They are: “The Navy and the 
Sea Power,” by Mr. David Hannay; “ The Ancient 
East,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth; “The Negro,” by 
Mr. W. E. DuBois; and “ Russian Literature,” by 
Mr. Maurice Baring. 

Mr. Samuel Parsons is the author of “ The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Landscape Gardening,” 
which Messrs. Putnam announce for immediate 
publication. The book is understood to be an 
attempt to state a theory of landscape gardening 
and contains a considerable body of matter from 
foreign writers on the subject whose work has not 
hitherto been translated into English. 


Professor Leo Wiener of Harvard is the author of 
“An Interpretation of the Russian People” which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. McBride, Nast 
& Co. Professor Wiener was born in Russia and 
spent his youth there. Since he came to America he 
has taught in a number of schools and colleges. He 
is the translator and editor of an edition of Tol- 
stoi’s complete works. Altogether his experience 
should have qualified him in a peculiar degree to 
explain Russia to America. 

Katharine Coman, professor emeritus of eco- 
nomies and sociology at Wellesley College, died on 
January 11. Miss Coman was called to the chair 
of history at Wellesley in 1883, shortly after her 
graduation from the University of Michigan. In 
1900 she became professor of economies. III health 
compelled her to retire from active teaching in 
1913. Miss Coman was the author of “ The Growth 
of the English Nation,” an “ Industrial History of 
the United States,” and “The Economic Begin- 
nings of the Far West.” 





A circular to members of the Fifth International 
Congress of Philosophy which was to have been 
held in London next September announces that the 
war has made it impossible to earry through the 
arrangements for the meeting. The members of the 
organizing committee express “the earnest hope 
that the confederacy of the entire philosophical 
world, which has subsisted since the inauguration of 
the series of congresses in 1900, will not be set 
aside for a longer time than untoward cireum- 
stances render absolutely imperative.” 

A “College of Arts” especially for American 
students is announced in London. Among those 
who have promised to conduct classes are Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsech, Mr. Gaudier-Brzeska, Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, Mr. Reginald Wilenski, Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, Mr. Edmond Dulae, Mr. 
Charles T. Jacobi, and Mr. Ezra Pound. Besides 
sculpture, painting, music, dancing, and literature, 
it is proposed to teach crafts, including printing, 
bookbinding, furniture-making, and work in silver, 
enamel, and pottery. The secretary is Mr. Vaughn 
Baron, 5 Holland Place Chambers, Kensington, 
London, W. 


James Elroy Flecker, who died recently at Davos 
Platz after a long illness, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger English poets. The 
author of several volumes of verse, he was best 
known by the collections entitled “ Forty-two 
Poems ” and “ The Golden Journey to Samarkand.” 
A novel, “ The King of Alsander,” was published 
in this country only last autumn. A wanderer, a 
student of Oriental languages, a resident for a 
considerable period of Stamboul, Flecker was not 
intimately associated with any of the three or four 
groups of poets in London. Poems of his were, 
however, included in “ Georgian Poetry,” the brief 
anthology which introduced his name and that of 
Mr. Rupert Brooke in connection with those of 
Mr. T. Sturge Moore and other men of more estab- 
lished reputation. 
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Snow, Treasures of the. Richard Le Gallienne 
Spy, Adventures as a. Robert Baden-Powell 
Sir Edward. Conyers Read . 
Tahiti, A History of. Alfred G. Mayer . 
a — Story and ‘Texture Interest of. G. a 
- + Century 
No. Amer. 


Atlantic 
Forum 
s Poetry, —e of the Classical in. 
James W. 


Tuppe: 
World War, A Half Year of. F.H. Simonds ’. * Rev. of Ri Reve. 





LIsT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The tag list, containing 70 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dian since its last issue.] 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Songs of Kabir. Translated by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, with the assistance of Evelyn Underhill. 
12mo, 145 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Anthology of Ma me Verse for 1914, and Year 
Book of American Poetry. By William Stanley 
Braithwaite. ove, 205 pages. Cambridge, Mass.; 
Privately Printed. 

The Great Galeoto. By José Echegaray; 
from the Spanish by Jacob S. Fassett, Jr. 12m O; 
202 pages. “Contemporary Dramatists Series.’ 
Richard G. Badger. 75 cts. net. 

Stage Guild Plays. New volumes: Ephraim and 
the Winged Bear; Back of the Yards; each by 
Kenneth Sawyer ‘Goodman. 16mo. New York: 
Donald C. Vaughan. Paper, each 35 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Shakespeare’s Environment. yA Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
8vo, 369 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Loeb Classical Library. New volumes: Plutarch’s 
Lives, translated by Bernadotte Perrin, Vols. I. 
and IL; Dio’s Roman History, translated b 
Earnest Cary, Ph.D., , IIL; Caesar's The Civil 
Wars, translated by A . G. Peskett; Xeno ne 4 
Cyropedia, kag mag | by Walter Mitier; roco- 
translated by H. Dewing, Vol. I. Each 
16mo. Macmillan Co. Per volume, $1.50 net. 

Handy Volume Classics. New volumes: The Best 
English and Scottish. Ballads, selected by Edwara 
A. Bryant; The Twelve Best Tales, by English 
Writers, selected by Adam L. Gowans, M.A. ch 
with frontispiece, 16mo. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Shakespeare Study ms: The Tragedies and 
The Comedies. By Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. Each 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Per volume, $1. net. 


FICTION. 

The Wisdom of Father Brown. B 
terton. 12mo, 324 pages. John 

A Set of Six. By Joseph Conrad. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

Sanine. By Michael Artzibashef; translated from 
the Russian by Percy Pinkerton, with Preface by 
Gilbert Cannan. 12mo, 315 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.35 net. 

God’s Country —and the Woman. By James Oliver 
Curwood. Illustrated — 347 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

The Adventures of Detective Basner, By Harvey 
J. O'Higgins. + anne “12mo, 3 5 pages. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.30 n 

A Pillar of Salt: w 4 By 
Horace W. C. New John 
Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

Broke of Covenden. By J. C. Snaith. Revised edi- 
ey ee 467 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 

. net 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
AND ECONOMICS. 
The Modern City and Its Problems. B 
Howe, Ph.D. ~ tore 390 pages. 
Sons. $1.50 net. 


womeiased 


Gilbert K. Ches- 
ne Co. $1.30 net. 
12mo, 356 pages. 


Story of Married Life. 
te. i2mo, 320 pages. 


Frederic C. 
Charles Scribner’s 


Police Practice and Procedure. By Cornelius F. 
Cahalane; with Introduction by Arthur Woods. 
seestrases, 12mo, 241 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

. net. 

Studies in Southern History and Politics. "= 3 
to William Archibald Dunning, his 
former pupils. Large 8vo, 394 pages. Columbia 
University Press. 

Eros: The Development of the Sex Relation through 
the Ages. By Emil Lucka; transiated from the 
German, with Introduction, by Ellie Schleussner. 
8vo, 379 pages. . P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

Readings in Political Philosophy. By Francis Wil- 
liam Coker, Ph.D. 8vo, 573 pages. Macmillan 


Co. $2.25 net. 
Peace Insurance. By my Bracken Jr. Tlus- 
McClurg & Co. 


ge 12mo, 214 pages. A. C. 

. net. 

The Anthracite Coal Combination in the United 
States: With Some Account of the Early De- 
velopment of the Anthracite Industry. By Eliot 
Jones, Ph.D. 8vo, 261 pages. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

A Short History of Women’s Rights: From the 
Days of a ustus to the Present Time. By 
Eugene ecker. Revised edition; 8vo, 313 
pages. ¢ "Pp. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


America and the World War. By Theodore Roose- 
a 12mo, 277 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

cts. net. 

Germany’s War Mania: The Teutonic Point of View 
as Officially Stated by Her peace. 12mo, 272 
pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

The Round Table: A uarterly eles of the Poli- 
tics of the British Empire. With maps, 8vo, 302 
pages. Macmillan Co. 

An Open Letter to the Nation with Regard to a 
Peace Plan. By James Howard Kehler. 12mo, 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
Tale from Malines: Being the Authentic 
4 Florimond Cleirens. Translated by 
B. Pugh. Illustrated, 8vo, 47 pages. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. Paper. 

Oxford Pamphlets. New titles: Poland, Prussia, 
and Culture, by Ludwik Ehrlich; Greek Policy 
since 1882; by Arnold J. Toynbee; The Double 
Alliance versus the Triple Alliance, by James M. 
goon. Each 12mo. xford University Press. 

aper. 

Pamphiets on the War. New titles: Britain an‘ 
Turkey, the Causes of the Rupture, by Sir 
Edward Cook; An Englishman’s Call to Arms, 
reprinted from “The Daily Mail”; England, Ger- 
many, and Europe, by James Wycliffe Headlam, 
M.A. Each 12mo. Macmillan Co. Paper. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


On Life’s By-ways. By Pierre Loti; translated from 
the French by Fred Rothwell. 12mo, 230 pages. 
Macmillan Co. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. By G. W. Steevens. 
New edition; illustrated, i2mo, 326 pages. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 net 

A Sunday School Tour of the Orient. By Frank L. 
Brown. Illustrated, ra 374 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1. net 

A White Woman in a Black Man’s Country: Three 
Thousand Miles up the Nile to Rejaf. By Nettie 
Fowler Dietz. Illustrated, 8vo, 327 pages. 
Omaha, Neb.: Privately Printed. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Our Knowledge of Christ: An Historical ggocees. 
By Lucius Ho ~ a Miller. 12mo, pages. 
Henry Holt & $1. net. 

Christianity as Mystical Fact, and The Mysteries of 
Antiquity. By Rudolf Steiner. Third edition, 
revised and entasees. edited by H. Collison. 
12mo, 241 pages. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Lord’s Prayer: a ‘Vision of To-day. By Henry 
Harrison Brown. i6mo, 223 pages. San Fran- 
cisco: “Now” Company. $1. net. 

Transplanted Truths; or, Expositions of Great Texts 
in Ephesians. By Alvah Sabin Hobart, D.D. 
12ma, 183 pages. Griffith & Rowland Press. 
75 cts. net. 

The Most Beautiful Thing in the World. By 
Fletcher Harper Swift. Illustrated, 12mo, 46 
pages. American Tract Society. 

The People’s Prayers Voiced by a Layman. Written 
by George W. Coleman. 16mo, 93 pages. Griffith 
& Rowland Press. 50 cts. net. 

“We Would See Jesus.” By David James Burrell. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 94 pages. American 
Tract Society. 

Thoughts on Christian History. By Albert S. G. 
a 8vo, 356 pages. London: T. Fisher 
Inwin. 

The Naked Truth of Jesusism from Oriental Manu- 
scripts. By Lyman F. George. With portrait, 
16mo, 162 pages. Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
60 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 

The Asiatic Dionysos. ay Giagze M. N. Davis, M.A. 
8vo, 276 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Introduction to the Science of ‘Seehtes. By Theodore 
de Laguna. i12mo, 414 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.75 net. 

The “Great Divide and the Tri *: Time, Life 
and Mind, Mathematical. B Bonnar. With 
portrait, 8vo, 125 pages. Ch cago: Published by 
the author. $2. net. 


EDUCATION. 


Child Training. By V. M. a. op nae, 
8vo, 299 pages. Century Co. $1.6 

Education through Play. By Henr S. artis. Tllus- 
trated, 12mo, 359 pages. acmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

An Introduction to American History: uropean 
Beginnings. By Alice M. Atkinson. Illustrated 
in color, ete. 12mo, 303 pages. Ginn & Co. 
75 cts. net. 


A Book of Short Stories. Selected and edited b 
Stuart P. Sherman. With portrait, 16mo, 35. 
b ay! Holt & — 
ey —— as Antese. M. B. Ppptees. 12mo, 
pages. D.C. Co. $1.10 ne 
Shakespeare’s Mac +. Edited, with erentuctien 
and Notes, by H. J. C. Grierson. 16mo, 172 
pages. Oxford University Press. 
and Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe; edited by 
Frederick Hovk Law, Ph.D. With portrait, 
16mo, 323 pages. Charles EB. Merrill Co. 40 cts. net’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bernini, ari Other Studies in the History of Art, 
BY a y-' Norton. Illustrated, 8vo. acmillan 
0. 
The Lure of the Land: Farming after Fifty. B 
vey W. Wiley. me Illustrated, 12mo, 36 
Century Co. 0 net. 
at A r— Their Work. Edited 
by C. Geoffrey Holme and Ernest G. Halton, with 
text by M. C. Salaman. Illustrated in color, etc., 
4to, 182 pages. “International Studio.” "John 
Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 
The Excavations at Babylon. By Robert Koldewey; 
translated by Agnes Johns. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 335 pages. Macmillan Co. 











STUDIES IN SOUTHERN 
HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Edited by JAMES W. GARNER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 394. Price $2.50 net. 
A collection of fifteen articles on topics relating to the 
South by professors in various colleges and universities of 
the country. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK 











Library School 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examizations, June 4. 
One year course for certificate. 
Two year course for diploma. 


Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 


476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 














LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 


Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 
They are made to be used in a typewriter. For 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 
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F.M. HOLLY 4°TO Senta 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
, ete. 
Terms, 15%. Also ex criticism, 


AUTHO RS ision and typing of MSS. Write for 


rev 
circular. W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York City. 





We can sell your stories, 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FACTS, STATISTICS 


and other material for addresses, reports, essays. Literary 
advice and criticism. Revision and correction of MSS. Gen- 
ealogical research. Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 14Tn STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circelar 


“SHORTTYPING” 


is a new and unique system of abbreviated writing which can be 
written either with a pen or on a typewriter. By its assistance an 
hour's typewriting can be done in thirty minutes. Invaluable for 
those who feel the need of saving time in writing, but who lack 
the time needed to master stenography. 


Price, cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 
Descriptive circular free upon request. 
BLUE STAR PUBLISHING CO., 261 Broadway, New York 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


References: 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
WILLIAM DOXEY 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ LITERARY AGENT 


535 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


MANUSCRIPTS READ AND REPORTED....MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR THE 
PRESS BY SPECIALISTS. ... EXPERT ADVICE ON PUBLISHING....BOOK COVERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS....MERITORIOUS MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 




















CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


MANUSCRIPTS 


edited and revised. Letters of criticism. Advice as 
to publication. 


Address, ROBERT J. SHORES, Hotel Marie Antoinette 
New York City 




















PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 
Send your rejected photoplays to us for correction, revision 
criticism. Mss. typed, meritorious scripts placed. 
Authors of novels, short stories and books wishing their 
material dramatized and placed in reguiar photoplay form, 
ress us as to your wants. Circular on request. 


REX LITERARY BUREAU 


57 STOCKTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticiem. Circulars on request. 

6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doing your work 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, and profit will 
follow. Let us send you free our beautiful correspondence-stud 

catalogue. The sight of it is an esthetic tonic; its contents will 
be a revelation to you. We offer over roo courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























Short-Story Writing 


























Can You Imagine 


a friend, interested as you are in all kinds of 
literary work, who would come to you fort- 
nightly to discuss your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion? 

This friend would not talk too much at each visit. He 


would not keep you too long from your new story or essay 
or m. His triendships among other writers—successful 
and aspiring to be successful—and among editors would 
be such that he would refine for you, in preparation for 
each visit, practical, helpful advice from these folk that 
would send you to your desk with a new outlook on your 
work and new inspiration to make it more successful. 
This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines 
each month to discover for you news that would enable you 
to keep abreast of the manuscript requirements of editors. 
He would find correspondents who would glean 2,000 more 
magazines and papers for you so that you would always 
know in advance of prize contests, changes in editorial 
policies, suspensions, changes of address, requirements 
new publications, film manufacturers, etc. Your imagina- 
tion goes nofurther. A friend of this admirable type would 
have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend— it’s a very human, kindly 
little magazine —THE EDITOR, which makes 
profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect 
of the writing fraternity. Be one of the elect — one 
of those who elect to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to success. The fee is $2.00—it pays 
for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE EDITOR for 
one year. (Single copy ten cents.) 


THE EDITOR 


BOX 509 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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. BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
Our Catalog of Americana | | ® 471808, 9 Sunderiand Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


( items) has just been published, Easily the ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

” Passe bist we hove ever =e Free for the asking. BOOKS. A+ no matter on what subject. Write us. ae 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 

THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa | | 5, c¢n)3 GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Brumwonam, Exe, 































BOOKS gg ag ey New, 
t. State wants. rg eg Books 


The Study-Guide Series |: _'ovtt 12 Gus Gon toed! tendon, Encand 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study of Four | SECOND-HAND BOOKS. General! Literature. 1st Editions. 
Idylls. Send for special price-list. Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 


FOR STUDY CLUBS: Study-Guides arran for use with travelin GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 
libraries, town mS etc. Subjects: Historical Novels an 


FON THE TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Werk snd Formal Suites. | W. HIEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


BOO K- PLAT ES Classified Catalogues issued regularly, English Literature, Science 
and Mathematics, Oriental and Travel, Classical, Historical, The- 

ology, Philosophy and Economics, etc. 
Let us register your name for catalogues, and send us your 
List of Wants. We carry an immense stock. 







































The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 




































CATALOGUE of UNCOMMON BOOKS 













































































A BOOK-PLATE, even when purely deco- _ Indians, Lincoln Canada, Ei “ys 7” 
rative, often suggests the profession of the owner. CATALOGUE OF 
COSA SOS CARS. Babee FIRST EDITIONS of ENGLISH and 
536% MICH. TRUST BLDG. GR . AMERICAN AUTHORS 
. Sent on request 
Out of Print Books C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 
Autograph Letters 
First Editions ARE books and first editions collected 
- and arranged for people who are too 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 
to inform his friends, customers, and Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
the book-buying public that he has a BOSTON, MASS. 
large stock of rare second-hand books | ———————— 
and autograph letters constantly on We Issue Catalogs of 
hand. He is always ready to buy or | | Interesting and Valuable Books 
sell such, and to correspond with | } “*7 ‘ities, bicssmy, Hiscn ssa Docks st'renceniners. 
. . We send Books to all parts of the country. We have satisfied customers 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers in every state and nearly every city, "You have nothing to love 
regarding these specialties. THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
OF ees 2-4 AND SOLD 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $i. syewt 




















SBomdboo, UL Valin ake Muduaid Trea 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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FOR FUN TRY 


PLANTATION POEMS 


Written and Illustrated by ELOISE LEE SHERMAN 
Square r2mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.33 
“*A beautiful little volume of Southern plantation poems 
that have the true ring and rhythm and spirit in them.” 
—Savannah News. 


PICKANINNY NAMESAKES 


Pictures and Verses by ELOISE LEE SHERMAN 
Square r2mo. 75 cents net. Postpaid 83 cents 


**An alphabetical array of irresistibly quaint little negro- 
children, ali in characteristic moods and poses. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














Dablin University Press Series 


THE ARGONAUTICA of 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 


Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by 
~Georce W. Mooney, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. $4.50 net. 

“Mr. Mooney has interpreted the difficult passages, trans- 
cribed the parallels from Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Virgil 
and Valerius Flaccus, and in general furnished all the aids 
that the ordinary classical student will need for the intelli- 
gent enjoyment of the poem. . . .”— Nation. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
FOURTH AVENUE AND 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 








An Invaluable Reference Book just 
issued in Lippincott’s Reader’s 
Reference Library 


Heroes and Heroines 


of Fiction 
MODERN PROSE AND POETRY 


Crown Sve. Half Morocco, gilt top. $3.00 met. Postage extra. 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH 


In this invaluable reference book Mr. Walsh_has 
compiled the famous characters and famous names in 
novels, romances, poems and dramas. These are 
classified, analyzed and criticised and supplemented 
with citations from the best authorities. Much infor- 
mation of a curious and unusual kind is also given. 
The volume makes a notable addition to Mr. Walsh’s 
other books, ‘‘ Handy Book of Curious Information,’’ 
“Curiosities of Popular Customs,’’ and “‘ Handy Book 
of Literary Curiosities,’’ and the Lippincott’s Reader’s 
Reference Library of which they form a part. 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





A Graded Guide to 
Supplementary Reading 


An illustrated descriptive list of the best approved 
supplementary reading books for children’s libraries. 
In all respects the best guide to children's library 
books published. 


Sent to District Superintendents, Teachers and 
others interested free on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


tad E. 17th Street New York City 





























nion Square North 
The A. L. A. Booklist, 


The the annotated monthly 


© magazine published by 
Gui de the American Library 
Association with the 


co-operation of special- 
to the ists the country over. 
New 





One Dollar the Year 


78 East Washington 
Books Street Chicago 























“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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A New Edition of a Famous Anthology 


Now issued in a beautiful new form printed on 
special India paper. A delightful volume in every 
way, the thia paper making a compact handy size 
for the pocket or traveling bag. 


GOLDEN 
POEMS 


Compiled by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “ Poems of the Civil War," 
“ Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc.; 
author ‘ ‘Everyday Life of 
Lincoln,” ete. 

















GOLDEN POEMS contains more of 
everyone’s favorites than any other collection 
at a popular price, and has besides the very 
best of the many fine poems that have been 
written in the last few years. 


GOLDEN POEMS (by British and 
American Authors) has 550 selections from 
300 writers, covering the whole range of 
English literature. 


GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume 
for the thousands of families who love poetry. 
It is meant for those who cannot afford all 
the collected works of their favorite poets — 
it offers the poems they like best, all in one 
volume. 


The selections in GOLDEN POEM Sare 
classified according to their subjects: BY THE 
FIRESIDE; NATURE’S VOICES; DREAMS 
AND FANCIES; FRIENDSHIP AND SYM- 
PATHY; LOVE; LIBERTY AND PATRIOT- 
ISM; BATTLE ECHOES; HUMOR; PATHOS 
AND SORROW; THE BETTER LIFE; SCAT- 
TERED LEAVES. 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, 
attractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate gift. 


Flexible blue cloth binding, red under gold edges. 
$2.75 met 


Fall brown Morocco, under god edges, $4.00 met 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. CHICAGO 











The House of Shepard 


The heme of 
The Dial 
Books of the Month 
The Inland Printer 
Business Equipment Jéurnal 
Extension Magazine 





WE ARE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED 
FOR THE SPEEDY PRODUCTION OF EVERY 
PHASE OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 





Creative Service 
Campaign Planning © Copy-writing Editing Compiling 
Research and investigation for advertising purposes 
Designing Engraving 
Photo Process on Zinc and Copper in Line and Half-tone 


Wood Engraving Wax Engraving 
Steel and Copper Plate Engraving and Printing 


Typesetting 


Presswork 
Flat-Bed and Automatic 
Magazines, Catalogs, Books and Color-Printing 
Hot and Cold Embossing 
Stippling 
Exceptional Facilities for Highest-Grade Work 





THe Henry O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 





PRESS OF THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY 











